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BRITISH  The  Associated  Press  reports  from  London  that  the  United 

SUGAR  '$\t^        Kingdom  formally  opposed  the  Cuban  sugar  truce  proposals  today  with 
a  memorandum  suggesting  fiirther  limitation  of  production,  "both  in 
nations  participating  in  the  Chadhourne  restriction  plan  and  in  na- 
tions not  affiliated  with  that  plan.    The  British  program  contained  five  points: 
1.  Tor  countries  which  produce  some  sugar  hut  import  most  of  their  requirements:  An 
underta}cing  to  limit  home  production.    2.  Por  countries  which  produce  suhstantisJ-ly 
enough  for  their  own  consumxDtion  hut  do  not  normally  export:    An  undertaking  not  to 
expand  production  "beyond  needs  of  the  home  market  and  not  to  export.  3*  non- 
Chadhouxne  exporting  countries:    An  undertaking  not  to  increase  exports  ahove  the 
present  level.    \.  For  Chadhourne  countries:    An  undertaking  to  continue  the  terms 
of  the  Chadhourne  agreements.  5«         non-sugar  producing  countries:    An  undertaking 
not  to  stimulate  the  beginning  of  artificial  production. 


BREAD  First  reports  of  retail  price  increases  following  orders 

PRICES  to  levy  a  processing  tax  on  wheat  today  stirred  farm  administrators 

into  preparation  of  a  policy  "to  protect  cons-umers, "    Prom  Des  Moine 
Came  word  that  bakers  would  boost  the  price  of  one-pound  loaves  of 
bread  from  5  cents  to  S  cents  on.'.    July  5.     It  was  reported  that  their  reasons  were 
the  recent  increase  in  the  market  price  of  wheat  and  the  proposed  processing  tax  of 
30  cents  a  bushel  on  the  grain  which  farm  administrators  have  ordered  into  effect 
at  midnight  July  S. 

BUSIMSS              -            Major  events  in  the  business  and  trade  situation  during  the 
BOOMING-             p&.st  week  indicate  that  the  upturn  is  continuing  in  a  vigorous  v/ay 
"and  reaching  all  parts  of  the  country  in  its  incliisiveness,  "  said 
the  Dun  &  Bradstreet  Review  today.     "The  momentum  v/ith  which  genera!! 
business  has  rebounded  from  its  all-time  low  levels  of  three  months  ago,"  assorted 
the  agency,  "doubtless  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  country.  From  a 
position  where  merchandise  could  not  be  moved  at  any  price,  the  ITation-wido  buying 
wave  has  gathered  such  force  that  an  actual  shortage  of  goods  now  is  becoming  ap- 
parent in  some  trades,  with  orders  in  excess  of  current  production  capacities.  " 
■(Press.)   ,  

COTTON  CODE  Confronted  by  labor,  consumer  and  Oovernment  opposition 

to  the  provisions  of  its  proposed  industrial  code,  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  yesterday  amended  its  schedule.    Proposed  so-called 
minimum  wages  which  had  been  fixed  at  $10  and  $11  a  week  were  advanced  to  $12  and 
$13.    Modification  of  the  code  was  submitted  to  National  Redovery  Administrator 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  yesterday.    The  increased,  minimum  wage  offer  of  tho  manufact- 
urers was  made  after  several  long  consultations  following  assault  by  labor  on  the 
code  and  a  clear  indication  by  Gen.  Johnson  that  "he  wouldn't  approve  the  minimum 
wage  provisions  as  submitted.    The  manufacturers  stuck  by  their  gions  on  the  UO- 
hour  work  week,  however.  (Washingtoij  Pp'it,  } 
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Section  2 

Capper  on  Declaring  that  "a  change  has  come  over  the  United  States 

Business  in  the  last  tliree  months,"  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  told  the  ad- 
vertising Federation  of  jknerica  June  22  that  advertising  would 
come  back  first,  the  "Eevi  York  Times  (June  29)  reports  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.     "Dollar  wheat  has  come  back  to  Kansas,"  said  the 
Senator,  "and  with  50-cent  corn  and  higher  pork  the  farmer  is 
going  to  start  buying  again.     Some  manufacturers  already  see  that, 
and  are  getting  ready.    More  than  1,500,000  men  have  already  re- 
turned to  work  and  3,000,000  more  will  be  back  to  work  by  Septem- 
ber."   Asserting  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  last  four  years 
had  "taught  us  something"  and  that  business  would  never  be  the 
same  as  in  the  booming  '20s,  Senator  Capper  commented:  "The  world 
and  its  institutions  have  changed  overnight.     In  the  United  States 
the  changes  which  have  come  up  on  us  are  revolutionary.     I  have 
just  come  faora  Washington  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  most 
of  your  representatives  in  the  national  capital  have  been  moving 
for  more  than  three  months  in  a  haze  of  bewilderment.    What  the 
outcome  will  be,  only  divine  omniscience  can  know...  God  grant  thd; 
a  President  endowed  with  dictatorial  powers  may  likewise  be  endowed 
with  the  ability  and  the  courage  to  exercise  those  pov/ers  with  jus- 
tice and  righteousness.    Radical  and  revolutionary  as  much  of  our 
legislation  may  appear,  it  was  not  taken  as  the  result  of  caprice 
or  personal  ambition.    The  situation  called  for  heroic  action,  and 
I  have  no  apology  to  offer  for  the  support  I  gave  to  the  raa.jor 
measures  proposed  by  the  ajdmini  strati  on,     [There  will  be — there 
already  is — sharp  reaction  to  many  of  the  plans  and  policies  pro- 
posed.    Special  interests  will  be  cramped  and  restricted;  politics 
will  be  played.    Big  business  and  little  business  will  never 
again  be  exactly  the  same  they  were  in  the  ".booming  '20s.  Reactions 
may  come,  but  we  shall  never  swing  back  to  where  we  were  in  busi- 
ness methods  and  the  philosophy  of  business,  exemplified  by  the 
old  idea  of  every  man  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
Thinking  men  by  now  must  see  that  neither  cut-throat  comrpetition 
between  business  men  nor  rutl'iless  disregard  of  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  90  percent  of  our  people  can  be  conducive  to  the  welfare 
of  business  itself." 

Direct  K.  S.  Varadachar  and  V.  Subrahmanyan,  Department  of 

Method  of    Biochemistry,  Indian  Institute  of  Science,  Bangalore,  writing 
reeding    to  Current  Science  (India)  for  May  says:  "In  the  course  of  an  in-- 
Plants     vestigation  on  the  mechanism  of  synthesis  of  proteins  in 

Helianthus  annus.  Linn.,  it  was  observed  that  the  plants  fed  with 
potassium  nitrate  by  an  injection  method  not  only  tolerated  high 
concentrations  of  that  salt  (up  to  3,0  percent)  but  also  showed 
considerable  gain  in  dry  weight  (in  some  cases  as  much  as  86 
■  percent)  over  the  untreated  controls  in  the  course  of  about  three 
weeks.     These  observations  being  rather  striking,  the  experiments 
were  repeated  in  three  successive  seasons  (I93O-I932)  with  similar 
results.     Although  injection  methods  have 'been  adopted  by  several 
previous  workers  to  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  various 
chemicals,  chiefly  those  of  poisonous  nature,  and  to  treat  certain 
deficiency  diseases  like  chlo3,'osiSr  yet  no  attempt  has  so  far  been 
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made  to  utilize  them  to  feed  plants  with  various  essential  nu- 
trients.   The  technique,  as  adopted  in  the  past,  has  also  "been 
faulty  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  quantities  passing  into 
the  plant  could  not  he  regulated  as  in  the  case  of  animals.  Tur- 
ther  researches  have  therefore  "been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping simpler  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  efficient  ways  of 
feeding  plants  directly  with  different  nutrients  and  to  study  the 
application  of  such  methods  in  (a)  hastening  plant  growth  and  in- 
creasing crop  yields,  (t)  supplying  such  plant  nutrients  and  ac- 
cessories to  growth  as  the  root  system  is  unable  to  collect  owing 
to  adverse  soil  conditions,  or  otherwise,  and  (c)  treating  plant 
diseases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  root-system  is  already 
affected  or  the  movement,  of  nutrients  therefrom  to  other  parts  of 
the  plant  is  seriously  impeded." 

Disinfection  Nature  (London)  for  June  10  says.:  "Burning  sulphur  as 

of  Grlass-    a  means  of  disinf.epting  vacant  glasshouses  has  "been  found  liahL  e 
houses     to  result  in  a  serious  type  of  damage  to.  .a.  subsequent  chrysanthe- 
with  r:i(':2  mm  crop.    The  injury,  which  has  frequently  been  encountered  by 
Sulphur    growers,  could  not  be, traced  to  any  fungal,  bacterial  or  insect 

pest  and  had  hitherto  remained  beyond  control.    Investigations  by 
WiH.Read  and  O.B. Orchard  of  the  Cheshunt  Research  Station,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  scorching  and  wilting  of  the  plants  is  due  to 
zinc  sulphate,  fomed  on  the  overhead  galvanized  wires  and  painted 
surfaces  and  conveyed  to  the  plants  in  drops  of  condensation  water. 
Confirmation  of  the  cause  of  damage  was  obtained  by  the  produc- 
tion of  similar  injury  when  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  were  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  plants,  1  part  of  the  salt  in  ]>00  of  water 
being  the  maximtim  amount  tolerated  without  visible  injury  result- 
ing.   Ho  trouble  was  experienced  if  a  lead  or  barium  paint  were 
stiistituted  for  'zinc  white*  or  if  the  atmosphere  were  kept  very 
dry,  but  prevention  of  damage  by  me^s  of  these  alternatives  has 
obvious  disadvantages.     In  the  event  of  burning  sulphur  having 
already  been  used  as  a  disinfectant,  the  possibility  of  damage 
can  be  greatly  minimized  if  the  house  is  thoroughly  hosed  down 
with  water  at  frequent  intervals.    The  substitution  of  another 
type  of  f-umigant  such  as  naphthalene  or  fomaldehyde  is,  however,' 
to  be  preferred.    The  use  of  sulphur  as  a  dusting  powder,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  a  safe  procedure,  as  it  is  only  when  burnt 
that  tlie  formation  of  zinc  sulphate  takes  place." 

Negro  Edward  E.  Lewis,  Howard  University,  writing  on  "The 

Migration    Southern  Hegro  and  the  jimerican  Labor  Supply"  in  Political 

Science  Q;uarterly  for  June,  says:  "The  movement  of  the  southern 
Negro  to  our  great  urban  centers  has  added  a  new  element  to  the 
labor  force  of  jimerican  industry.    For  both  capital  and  labor, 
this  development  has  an  importance  far  beyond  that  which  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  present  or  potential  body  of  colored 
industrial  laborers  would  indicate.    It  has  meant  not  only  a 
fresh  supply  of  workers  at  a  time  of  restricted  foreign  immigra- 
tion, but  also  a  racial  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  labor. ..For  the 
purposes  of  proghos'txcation,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
as  fully  as  possible  the  causal  importance  of  the  two  economic 
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factors  in  Uegro  migration— the  vicissitudes  of  southern  agri- 
'      culture  and  the  demand  for  industrial  lahor.    Was  the  call  of 
industry  sufficiently  potent  to  draw  a  supply  of  laborers  from 
the  cotton  fields  regardless  of  the  prosperity  of  southern  agri- 
culture?   Did  the  unfavorable  agricultural  conditions  in  the 
Cotton  Belt  force  the  Negro  to  move  away  whether  or  not  industry 
.      needed  him?    Fere  the  industrial  and  agricultural  factors  both 
important  influences  in  Negro  migration?. .The  material  available 
for  studying  the  movement  of  the  Hegro  during  the  period  I9I9-I92U 
is  found  in  publications  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.    This  in- 
formation consists  both  of  references  to  migration  as  such,  and 
of  reports  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Cotton 
Belt.    These  latter,  when  interpreted  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
the  demand  for  labor  and  with  due  regard  to  other  elements  in  the 
labor  supply,  indicate  the  principal  shifts  in  the  Hegro  popula- 
tion even  when  direct  references  to  these  are  lacking, ,. .Is  the 
agricultural  factor  likely  to  reinforce  the  call  of  industry  in 
the  future?    As  has  been  seen,  this  factor  was  influential  only 
in  States  where  the  boll  weevil  was  a  recent  invader.    The  expla- 
nation of  this  finding  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  disintegrating 
force  of  the  boll  weevil  was  particularly  strong  during  the  first 
few  years  after  its  arrival.    Eventually  'the  farmers  become  ac- 
customed to  the  weevil  injury,  learn  to  distinguish  between  loss 
due  to  the  weevil  and  that  attributable  to  other  causes,  and  are 
able  to  reduce  weevil  injury  somewhat  by  proper  farm  practices. ' 
Because  of  this  progressive  diminution  in  the  importance  of  -'.le 
weevil  with  the  passage  of  time,  we  may  conclude  that  this  eloment 
in  the  agricultural  factor  has  lost  much  of  its  force  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  boll  weevil  has  long  since  covered  the  Cotton 
Belt.     Other  agricultural  conditions,  however,  may  in  the  future 
reinforce  the  demand  for  industrial  labor  as  well  as  the  weevil 
has  done  in  the  past.... The  pull  of  industry,  however,  is  a"  suf- 
ficiently strong  influence  in  Negro  migration  to  draw  colored  labor 
from  cotton  fields  without  the  aid  of  agricultural  disorganization. 
Though  the  demand  for  Negro  labor  on  the  part  of  industry  has  not 
been  very  powerful  in  recent  years,  the  eventual  recovery  and  ex- 
pansion in  the  industrial  activity  of  the  country,  together  with 
the  continuing  policy  of  restricted  immigration,  are  likely  to 
force  the  industrialist  to  turn  again  to  the  South  in  search  of 
workers.    He  will  find  in  the  southern  Negroes  an  ample  labor, 
reserve  responsive  to  his  appeal." 

Wholesale  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 

Prices      of  Labor  announces  that  its  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  for 
the  week  ending  June  24  stands  at  65. 1  as  compared  with  6U,5 
for  the  week  ending  June  I7  showing  an  increase  of  approximately 
nine-tenths  of  1  percent.    These  index  numbers  are  derived  from 
price  quotations  of  JgU  commodities,  weight-od  according  to  the 
importance  of  each  commodity  and  based  on  average  prices  for  the 
year  I926  as  100.0. 
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WHEiT  Cabled  reports  of  tlie  stand  Australia  has  decided  to  taie 

COlIFERENCil         on  wheat  acreage '  restriction  were  anything  "but  satisfactory  to 

American  wheat  delegates  in  London,  says  an  Associated  Press  report 
from  London.    While  granting,  that .  the  paragraph  .in  the  cahle  to 
Stanley  M.  Bruce,  the  Australian  representative  here,  aoout  recogiiizing  the  neces- 
sity of  not  allowing  an  accumulation  of  stocks  during  the  next  few  years,  might 
lead  to  a  decision  to  apply  restriction  to  exports,  reservations  to  any  sort  of  cO' 
operation  at  all  are  regarded  as  presenting  a  hitch,     American  delegates  regard  it 
as  impossihle  to  secure  a  measure  of  cooperation  from  European  producing  and  ex- 
porting countries,  which  the  Australians  apparently  will  insist  upon. 


COTTON  LOiU  Arrangement  for  a  series  of  loans  to  American  exporters 

TO  RUSSIA  with  which  to  finance  the  sale  of  "between  60,'000  and- 80,000  hales 

of  cotton  for  shipment  to  Russia,  was  announced  last  night  "by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  Washington.     Opening  up  a 
field  of  negotiation  for  shipments  of  a  range  of  other  commodities  to  the  huge 
Soviet  nation,  the  Reconstruction  Corporation's  announcement  last  night  constituted 
the  first  such  move  by  the  American  Goverrmient  since  the  U.  S.  S.R.  came  into  its 
present  power.    Formal  disclosure  of  the  action  followed  close  upon  a  conference  in 
London  "between  Assistant  Secretary  Raymond  Moley,  of  the.  State  Department,  and  I' 
Maxim  Litvinoff ,  foreign  comrai^ar  for  Soviet  Russia.     The  advices  from  a"broad  had 
la'beled  the  deal  as  virtually  closed..(Associated  Press. ) 


BREAD  PRICES  In  a.  measage  calculated  to  warn- all  retailers  against 

price  advances  the  administration  does  not  consider  warranted,  Sec- 
retary Wallace  .informed  Iowa  bakers  Saturday  that  any  unreasonable 
retail  hoosts  would  "be  prosecuted.    The  Secretary  told  the  Iowa  "bakers  the  depart- 
ment was  prepared  to  use  the  powers  that  had  been  lodged  in  it  and  the  President 
to  prevent  unreasonable  increases  to  be  borne  by  the  consumers.  (Associated  Press.) 


MCRTG-ABE  More  than  $500,000,000  in  farm  mortgages  locked  in  closed 

ESPINAi^TCllTG       banks  will  be  refinanced  under  plans  being  drawn  by  the  Earm  Credit 
Administration.     The  f'onds  thus  released  will  go  to  depositors  in 
banks  which  are  either  in  liquidation  or  being  operated  londer  re- 
strictions limiting  withdrawals.     A  survey  .undertaken  by  the  credit  administration 
sr'nce  opening  a  campaign  to  reopen  closed.  Wisconsin  banks  was  said  yesterday  to  lasive 
ccnvinced  its  officials  of  the  feasibility  of  carrying  out  a  comprehensive  plan 
during  the  next' 12  months  to  cover  most  States  where  the  problem  is  acute. (Asso- 
ciated Press,  July  2.) 
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Agricul-  Rural  iiaerica  for  J-une  says:  "The  report  of  the  Comrais- 

tural         sion  of  Appraisal  of  the  Laymen's  Joreiign  Missions  Inquiry,  pub- 
Missions    lished  by  Hrjrper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  under  the  titte  of'Re- 
thinking  Mi ssions'J  contains  a  chapter  on  agricultural  missions 
which  was  the  v/ork  of  Dr.  H.C.Taylor,  recently  in  charge  of  the 
survey  of  the  Vermont  Commission  on  Country  Life  and  now  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Country  Life  Association  and  Harper  Sibley, 
a  lawyer  and  business  man  of  Rochester,  Nev/  York,  who  has  exten- 
sive.  rural  interests. .,  .The  cliapter  on  agricultural  missions  is 
concise  and,  comprehensive.     It  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  spir- 
it cf  agricultural  missions-,  stating  that  work  for  the  improve- 
ment of  agricultural  and  village  life  in  the  Orient  is  an  integral 
part  of  missionary  enterprise.     It  is  stated  that  most  of  the 
agricultural  missionaries  met  by  the  Comm.ission  said:    'We  do 
agricultural  missionary  work  becaaise  v/e  are  Christians  not  be- 
cause we  \ent  to  make  Christians. .Agricultural  missions  do  not 
need  to  try  to  show  the  Oriental  how  to  use  western  methods.  In 
India,  China  and  Japaii  there  is  a  relative  shortage  of  arable  land 
and  a  very  grave  oversupply  of  labor ... .Nevertheless  there  is  op- 
portunity to  apply  science  to  agricult^jral  production  in  the 
Orient.     The  methods  of  western  farmers  cannot  be  transplanted. - 
Nevertheless  the  fundamental  principles  related. to  soils,  plants 
and  animal  improvement,  plant  diseases,  insect  control,  and  crop 
combinations  are  applicrble  to  the  Orient.    But  they  should  only 
be  applied  by  those  who  are  both  scientifically  qualified  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Oriental  agriculture.     Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  idea  that  living  standards  in  the  Orient  must  be 
greatly  changed  if  agriculture  is  to  be  greatly  improved. .. .Much 
of  the  practical  woi'k  needs  to  be  done  among  the  women  of  the 
villages,  for  women. hold  the  key  to  changes  in  living  standards 
in  family  and  social  customs  and  in  the  finer  cultural  qualities 
of  home  and  community  life...." 

Agricultural  Dr.  Fni.  A.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industiy, 

Research  continuing  his  article  on  "Research  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr 
Reduces  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  July,  says:  "Investigations  in  plant 
Crop  physiology,  genetics  and  plant  pathology  provide  the  necessary 

Losses       groundwork  for  the  breeding  of  crops  immune  or  highly  resistant 
to  formerly  destructive  plant  diseases  and  for  the  development 
of  cultural  practices,   spraying  ma'ierials,  and  other  practical 
methods  for  controlling  losses  from  diseases •     The  control  of 
plant  ■  diseases  through  the  bree^ding  of  resistant  varieties  is  less 
spectacular  than  some  other  agricultural  achievements,  but  the 
results  of  recent  years  establish  this  as  the  most  economical  and 
most  effective  method  of  avoiding  increasing  losses  in  regions 
where  climatic  and  other  factors  require  large  acreages  of  the 
same  crops  year  after  year.     Agricultural  research  has  not  elim- 
inated disease  epidemics  in  crop  production  but  it  has  reduced 
their  severity...."  ... 
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Disintegrating  Nature  (London)  for  June  10  says:  "In  Current  Science 

Action  of    (Vol,  1,  ];To.3»  78,  Sept. 1932)  a  "brief  account  was  published  of 
Roots  of  ..  the  work  of  Molaammad  A.R.Khan,  principal  of  Osmania  University 
Trees       College,  on  the  'Disintegration  of  Igneous  Rocks  due  to  the  Action 
of  th^  Roots  of  Certain  Rock-lovi-ng  Plants,  '  the  observations 
having  "been  made  in  the  Deccan.     The  species  more  specifically 
referred  to  were  Carissa  carandus,  Gymnosporia  montana,  Butea 
frondbsa  and  Anona  squamosa.    A  communication  to  Uature,  which  we 
are  unable  to  print  in  full,  reports  further  investigations  of 
this  phenomenon.    Mr.  Zhan  attributes  the  extraordinary  positions 
taken  by  the  fantastically  rotinded  igneous  rocks  of  the  Deccan  in 
large' part  to  the  action  of  the  roots  of  certain  trees.  Amongst 
these  he  considers  that  Gyranosporia  montana,  which  is  found  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  the  rocky  districts  round  about  the  city  of 
Hyderabad,  is  the  most  formidable  rock-disintegrator.    It  is  well- 
known!  that  the  roots  of  plants  and  trees  exert  an  enormous  influ- 
ence in  breaking  up  rocl^y  strata  benaath  the  surface  of  the  super- 
_  •  imposed  soil  layers;  and-  that  this  is  accomplished  by  the  finer 
rootlets  penetrating  into  tiny,,crevices  and,  througli  their  subse- 
^  ■quentr.growth-in  diameter,  disintegz-ating  the  previously  vhom.ogejaeous 
mass..    It  is  perhaps  nqt  so  commonly  appreciated  that  this  ^ction 
proceeds  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace  in  tropical  countries,  owing  to 
the  g;reater  heat  and  moisture  conditions.    But  Mr.  Khan's  observa- 
tions would  appear  to  show  that  the  vegetation  and  the  masses  of 
smaller  rootlets,  which  form  a  kind  of  lacework  over  the  bases  of 
the  individual  rock  pieces  of  the  curious  Deccan  formation,  play 
a  larger  part  in  the  disintegration  and  break mp    <'  the  surface 
rocks  than  may  have  been  so  far  attributed  to  it.    'Where,  '  he -says,' 
'the'  rocks  are  in  contact  with  the  soil  (already  formed)  and  the 
fine  root-hairs  of  these  plants  have  reached  them,  they  (the  - 
root-hairs)  enter  the  cracks  and  gradually  .draw  upon,  the  felspars 
and  f err o-magne slum  silicates  for  food.:,-, These  roat-hairs  ^spread 
over  the  rocks  and  permeate  into  the  rocky  material  far  and  wide... 
producing  a  specific  disintegration.',.."  ; 

Pood  *       Ralph  McBurney,  M.D. ,  University,  Ala.    writing  on 

Poisoning    "Pood  Poisoning  Due  to  Staphylococci"  in  The  Journal  of  American 
Medic^  Association  for  June  2^  says:  "There  have  been,  as  far  as 
could.be  ascertained,  six  well  defined  outbreaks  of  food  poison- 
ing due  to  staphylococci,  proved  epidemiologically  and  by  pro- 
duction of  symptoms  in  human  feeding  experiments.    The  outbreak 
of  food  poisoning  due  to  a  golden  yellow  staphylococcus  here  re- 
ported, is  the  seventh.     Of  th.a.se.ven  outbreaks,  two  were  traced 
:to  milk,  two  to  cake,  one  to  cheese,  one  to  chicken  gravy,  and 
.one  to  chocolate  eclairs.    All  such  outbreaks  reported  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions.     The  history, 
short  period  of  onset  and  acute  symptoms  studied  in  cases  and 
human  volunteers  should  clearly  point  to  the  etiologic  factor  in- 
volved in  future  outbreaks.     It  is  probable  that  a  large  number 
of  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  in 
which  the  etiologic  factor  has  not  been  determined,  have  been  due 
to  organisms  of  the  staphylococcus  group.     The  so-ir  ce  of  contamina- 
tion of  food  with  these  organisms  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
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ascertained.    Pointing,  however,  to  man  himself,  it  appears  tliat 
pastries, ;  custard  fillers,  and  the  like,  should  "be  v/ell  protected 
against;  possible  contamination  in  preparation  and  storage...." 

Wallace  on  •  ;  ,    Secretary  Henry  A.  Wallace  writing  under  the  title 

Distribution    "Wring  Out  the  Old"  in  The  Comtry  Home  for  July,  says:  "In 
System       many  ways,  agriculture  has  "been  given  a  raw  deal.    And  yet,  the 
more  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  the  more  thoroughly  I  am  per- 
suajded  that  the  injustices  done  agriculture  are  seldom  deliberate. 
They  are  generaJLly  the  product  of  'stupidity  and  a  confusion  of 
purposes.    For  many  years  our  distribution  system  has  been  going 
blind.    AgricTj-lture  is  not  the  only  group  which  has  been  hurt.  Con- 
sumers of  v/hom  farmers  are  part  have  also  been  dealt  with  unjustly. 
So  have  those  millions  who  stand  in  the  ranks  of  labor.     Even  tbe 
great "financial  magnates  of  this  Uation,  constantly  pressing  the 
flow  of  wealth  toward  him  who  hath,  have  lost  trade- and  prestige, 
and  so  have  done  themselves  harm.    Agricultural  production  is  dis- 
orgrjaized  and  at  war  within  itself.     Similarly,  the  food  distrib- 
uting groups,  operating  largely  at  random,  have  in  many  instances 
entered  upon  programs  of  cutthroat  competition.    SIhere  is  little 
•hope  in  the  present  system  for  any  of  us.    We  must  change  our  out- 
look all  along  the  line.    Tarmers,  manufacturers,  and  laborers 
are  all  in  the  same  boat  now.    This  is  no  time  to  call  one  another 
-   names.     I  want  to  lay  the  broadest  basis  possible  for  this  discus- 
sion because  all  of  us  who  were  born  on  farms  and  who  carry  in 
our  hearts  the  hope  of  better  days  for  agriculture  see  inwardly, 
v/henever  the  word  'distribution'  is  mentioned,  that  hated  symbol, 
the  middleman.    We    see  him  as  round  and  soft  and  endlessly  grasp- 
ing, with  jewels  on  his  hands  and  a  great  gold  chain  across  his 
paunch..   That  cartoon  picture  has  been  with  most  of  us  since 
childhood;  and  I  v;ill  not  S3,y  that  there  is  not  a  measure  of  truth 
in  it;  but  it  is  a  small  meo.sure  at  most.    We  do  ourselves  wrong, 
as  thinking  people,  to  give  way  to  childish  conceptions  and  "hates. 
Middlemen,  taking  them  generally,  are  simply  people  like  our- 
selves, doing,  in  rather  a  muddled  way,  another  and  usually  a 
necessary  job.    Many  are  grasping,  but  so  are  many  country  store- 
keepers.    They  are  sometimes  hard  and  driving  and  selfish;  but  so,  ■ 
very  often,  are  we.    Their  point  of  view  is  the  hard-boiled,  in- 
dividualistic point  of  view  that  until  lately  has  dominated  most 
:   of  America,  farmers  included.  There  are  good  men  among  middlemen, 
and  bad  men,  just  as  there  are  among  farmers.     There  are  smart 
••   ■  men  among  them,  and  stupid  men;  and  most  of  their  businesses  when 
considered  as  a  whole  are  in  a  state  of  disorder  as  shocking  and 
as  socially  disastrous  as  the  present  state  of  disorder  in  agri- 
culture.    The  distribution  system,  in 'frontier  days,  was  planned 
,  and  orderly.     The  frontier  farm  was,  within  itself,  a  planned 
and  orderly  society.     Its  fields  were  laid  out  and  tilled  in  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  wheat  or  potatoes  or  flax  that  the  family 
could  consiame  in  the  course  of  a  year.     About  all  there  was  to 
distribution  was  carrying  milk  of  meat  from  the  dairy  or  smoke- 
house to  the  house.    But  now  the  products  of  any  one  farm  move  in 
blind  competition  upon  the  markets  with  the  products  of  six  and 
a  half  million  other  farms;  and  now  the  once  simple  job  of  dis- 
tribution has  developed  into  a  complicated  series  of  special 
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services,  confused,  disintegratedf'  w-itli  no  central  plan.  Rugged 
individualism,;  ininning  wild,  has  reduced  tiiis  rich,  country  to  des- 
olation; and  .1  liold  that  we  are  all  accoimtalDle  in  part...." 


Section  3 
•  ■  MARKET  qUOMlONS'---  -  '     '  . 

rarm 

Products  June  ^0, — Livestock  at  Chicago:    Slaughter  cattle, 

Calves  and  vealers,   steers  (9OO-I3OO  Its.)  good  and  choice  $5 
to  $7;  cows,  good  $3  to  $'+.25;  heifers  (550-750  l"bs.)  good  and 
choice  $^.50  to  $5,60;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $^+.25  to  $5.50; 
feeder- and  stocker  steers  (5OO-IO5O  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $^..25 
to  $5.75.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $3.75  to  $^+.50; 
200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.U0  to  $^.50;     25O-35O  lbs.  good 
and  choice  $^.25  to  $U,50;  slaughter  pigs,  IOO-I3O  lbs.,  good 
and  choice  $2.75  'to  $3 '255  slaugH'&ei:  sheep  and  lambs;  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (9O  lbs.  down)  $6.75  to  $7,50. 

G-rain:    Uo.l  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
9^^  to  954^*»  1^0.1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis  S^(^  to  95i^^; 
Uo.l  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  S9^^"  t°  3^^*  l\^o«2  hard  winter,* 
Kansas  City  S8{^  to  91^;  St.  Louis  93-|(^;  Uo.l  soft  red  winter, 
St.  Louis  93i^^5  Ho, 2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  31^-]  Chicago, 
90^^;  St.  Louis  3J,(f-',  No.l  W.  TTh. ,  Portland  to  6^<f-;  Uo.2 

amber  durum,*  Minneapolis  SO  l/S^  to  S3  f/Sip;  Hod  durum,  I>aluth 
83  7/g^  to  87  7/S^^;  No. 2  rye,  Minneapolis  75f^  to  76|^5;  Ho. 2 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  k^^  to  k6^;  Kansas  City  'iS^  to  51-|$^; 
Chicago         to  50^-;  St.  Louis  50|^;  Ho. 2  white,  Kansas  City  kStf- 
to  52^^;  St,  Louis  5^^;  Ho. 2  yellow,  Minneapolis  k'J<^  to  ^S-|^; 
Kansas  City  h8(^  to  5l|^;  Chicago  i+9j(^  to  50|{J;  St.  Louis  5l|^ 
to  52fJ;  Ho. 3  yellow,  Minneapolis         to  k6<^-;  Kansas  City  k'J^ 
to  50|^;  Chicago  kS(ff  to  ^3^(f!;  St.  Louis  51^  to  ^jl^-;  Ho. 2  white 
oats,  Minneapolis  ^42  5/85^  to  ^3  l/S^;  Kansas  City  ^40^^  to  k2.^(p 
(Horn.);  Chicago  i-i-2^  (Horn.);  St.  Louis  ^5^  (Horn.);  Ho. 3  white, 
Minneapolis  ^+1  7/S  to  ^2  3/8^-;  Kansas  City  ^Sz^'  to  ^2^^  (Horn.); 
Chicago  kC^(f;;  St.  Louis         (Horn.);  Special  Ho.  2  barley,  Min- 
neapolis 59$^"  to  62^-;  Chicago  $2^  to  66^-;  Ho.l  flaxseed,  Minneap- 
olis $1,89  to  $1.92. 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  desig- 
nated markets  remained  imclianged  at  9•9T^^  P^i"  It"-     On  the  cor- 
responding day,  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5»^3^"«    JiJ-y  fu- 
ture contr&,cts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  2  points 
to  9»99^»  Slid,  on  the  Uew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  5  points 

to  9.93^^•. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York 
were:  92  score,  25^jzf;  9I  score,  2h^<^;  90  score,  23-|^^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  ITo.l  fresh  American  chasse  at  llew 
York  were:     Single  Daisies,  1^^  to  1^<^-;  Young  Americas, 

to  i^y. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  niixed  colors,  at  New 
York  (Urner  Barry  Company  quotations)  were:  Specials,  IJ-^^  to 
205^;  Standards,  l6-|  to  l^t^;  Firsts,  I5  to  l^i^.  (Prepared  "by 
Bu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Trepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Apiculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  tfie  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  ne^vs  of  importance. 
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C0>1FEREKGE  Extreire  doubt  existed  last  night  as  to  whether  an  agree- 

■    ■  ,  ment  to  restrict  T*ieat  acreage  could  be  salvaged  from  the  World 

Economic  Conference.    Stanly  M,  Bruce,  of  Australia,  in  a  converaa- 
tion  with  American  delegates,,  was  understood  to  have  reiterated  the  adamant  op- 
position of  his  Government  to  slash  acroogo.-  Ho  was  understood  also  to  have 
indicated  again 'thc.t  the,  .groatost  concession  which  could  bo  made-  would -bo  an  agree- 
ment to  limit  exports  by  ton  percent  for  two  years.     (A.P. ) 


y/ORLD  BUSINESS  ' World'  busi no ss  moves  into  the  fourth  midsummer  of  the  de- 

pression, says,  a  sumriniy  issued  by  the  Associated  Press,  with  Uncle 
Sam's  drive  for  rccovory  shQrii:ig  the  'spotlight  with  efforts  toward 
international  cooperation- at  the  oconomie  confercr^e  in  London.    Some-  of  the  im- 
portant comiaerciaJL  indicators  in  various  nations  register  substantial  r.dvrjiccs 
from  the  low  levels  of-  1.932  and  erarly^  1933.    The  so. .  improvements  ,  however,  arc 
highly' nationalistic  and  have  boon  the  result  to  a  largo  degree,  Government 
economists  saj'-j'of  drastic  government  a  Imc  asures  designed  to  aid  indiv,iduc!l 
countries,   .Most  notable  example  of  this  improvement  has  been  in  the  United  States, 
whore  rises.,  in, major,  indexes  of  business  activity  were  in  response  to  unprecedent- 
ed administration  policies  mi  pl.ans  as  well  as  basic  betterment -of  some  trade 
conditions.    .Definitely  favorable  factors  in  the  world  business  outLook  were  un- 
employment .decreases  thi  s  sprir^g  in  the  United  States  ,  Er.t;;l end,  Germany,-  France, 
Italy  ancL  Australia,  industricJL  production  gains  in  the  United  Stcitcs',  Trance  and 
ItoJLy,  a  general , fiming  of  coramedity  p rices -•.and  improved  retail  domaiid' in  many 
count.ries,    Factors  continuirig  unfavorable  wore  the  groat  debt  burdens,  govern- 
mental, and  private,  millions  still,  unanpl eyed,  low  purchas  ing  power ,  an  inter- 
national trade  throttled  by  what  observc,;rs  term  nationalistic  restrictions  and  the 
frozen  condition  of  private  capital  sr.jd  to  bo  due  to  lack  of  national  and  inter- 
national .confidence,     ,     .  ■  ■  , 

DANGSR  '    "Disease  Spread  by  Tick  Bites"  was  the  subject  of  an  ad- 

INT  ICECS  ■  ■     '  dress,  at'  Baltimore  yesterday  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Halliday,  epidemiologist 
'     .    .  of  the.  State  Departeent  of  Health.     "Do  not  forego  the  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  of  outdoor  life,"  Dr.  Halliday  said,  "but  remember 
the  dahger  of  ticks  end  avoid  -thorn.  aj:d  tlEir  bites.    Care  should  bo  exercised  to 
ovoid  .        brir^ing  ticks  into  the  hoiro  on  clothing  or  on  dogs.  Ticks 

so  brought  in  m;jy  attach  to  a  person.."    Dr.  Halliday  pointed  out,  however,  that 
"there  is  little  danger  ,of  infection,  unless  a  tick  has  boon  attached  for  several 
hours.",   (BalLtinorc  Sun. ) 


GARDENS 'HDR  /'    "No  garden,  no. relief"  is  ,.a  slogan  that  has  begun  to 

RELIEF"  •     '  ■  •  spread  thro uf^h  .the  relief  agencies  dis;tributi,ng  Fodorril  funds  to 
ur.omploycdi    A  st-.tomait  yesterday  by  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  said  he  expected  the  garden  pro- 
gram to  result  in  notable  contributions  to  relief  food  needs  this  summer  and  next 
winter.    'vTHiGrover  possible  families  are  being  urged  to  plant  gardens.  (Press.) 
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A-ustralian  An  editorial  in  The  Lfi^ii-y  Hecord  (St.  Paul,  Minn.)  for  J-une  22 

Dairy  says:  "Australian  dairy  interests  felt  that  they  should  he-getting  a 

Industry         larger  sliare  of  the  English  and  Scottish  markets,  so  here  is  what  they 
did  to  go  ahout  getting  it.    They  displayed  large  posters  on  23O  se- 
lected sites  while  ^0  buses  and  3^0  vans  carried  advertising  posters. 
Newspapers  with  'a  total  daily  circulation  of  80,000,000  carried  ad- 
vertisements ranging  from  a  lialf  to  a  full  page.    Seventy-four  thous-* 
and  letters  were  addressed,  to  wholesalers  and  reta.ilers  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  campaign  and  offering  to  provide  "butter  display  materials; 
requests  we're'  received  from  more  than  U,000  retailers  within  a  few 
days.    Representatives  called  on  200  retail  and  wholesale  estahlish- 
ments.     Twenty  thousand  letters  were  sent  to  hotels,  houses,  schools, 
etc.,  telling  of  the  excellence  of  Australian  hutter.  Exhibition 
shops  were  opened  in  several  large  cities  whereAaistraliaii  products 
were  displayed  and  from:,  which  were  circulated  pamphlets  telling  where 
they  could  he  bought.    Motion  picture  shows  depicted  the  story  of  but- 
ter from  cow  to  consumer,  and  each  of  those  who  attended  was  given  a 
recipe  book  which  called  for  a  liberal  use  of  butter.    ITumerous  other 
means  of  stressing  the  q^jaJity  of  Australian  butter  were  utilized.... 
Australian  butter  is  selling  in  London  at  some^'^hing  under  lh<^  and  to 
get  it  there  it  must  travel  not  far  from  12,000  niles.  Australia, 
exports  not  much  more  than  a  third  as  much  bui.^-'y-ir  as  Minnesota  alore 
sells  on  a  domestic  market,  yet  Australian  butter  producers  felt  that 
they  were  getting  off  cheap  when  so  much  advertising  cost  them  only 
about  a  half  a  cent  a  pound  for  all  the  butter  exported. .  Does  anyone 
have  any  trouble  iraarjining  what  the  response  would  be  if  American 
creameries  were  asked  to  contribu'ce  a  half  cent  a  pound  to  advertise 
butter  selling  right  here  on  our  own  market  and  at  a  price  more  than 
7{zJ  a  pound  higher?    If  the  National  Dairy  Council  could  g^t  one-fifth 
of  what  Australian  butter  producers  are  paying,  it  would  have  to  go 
on  a  2.h  hour  shift  every  day  to  put  the  money  to  work." 


Eradicating  Dr.  J.  Arthur  Layers,  professor  of  preventive  medicine,  University 

T.B.  of  Minnesota,  says  in  Hygeia  (July):  "Cattle  are  so  valuable  that 

.  when  diseases  transnissable  to  man,  such  as  Malta  fever  and  tubercu-»- 

losis,    attat;k  them,  man  does  not  seek  to  exterminate  the  species  but 
••    is  willing  to  go  to  the  lirdt  of  his  mental  capacities  to  eradicate 
the  diseases.    This  spirit  has  been  manf^fested  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  in 'the  most  effective  tuberculosis  control  demonstration 
the  world  has  ever  seen.... The  attack  made  on  tuberculosis  among  ani- 
mals has  been  sound  from  its  beginning.     It  was  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  ultimate  eradication.    One  group  argued  for  pas- 
teurization of  milk  and  thortiugh  cooking  of  meats  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  human  family  against  the  bovine  tyxte  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
There  are  definite  discrepancies  in  such  a  procedure.     In  the  first 
'     ■  place,  it  does  not  stop  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  among  animals. 

.  The  losses  to  owners  and  producers  would  continue  to  increase.  An- 

other objection  is  that  pasteurization  ordinances  cannot  be  passed 
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in  all  cities. ..  .Let  us  contrast  the  program  of  tutercTilosis  control 
among  animals  in  England  with  that  .of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
Ingland  'the  method  in  the  past  of  dealing  with  tuherc-ulosis  in  cattle 
has  involved  -under  the  Tuherculosis  Orders  of  I913.  and  of    1925  the  de- 
tection and  slaughter  of  all  animals  suffering  from  severe  tu^berculosis 
or  tuherculosis  of  the  udder. '    This  amounted  to  the  slaughter  of  ex- 
tensively diseases  and  dangerous  animals  with  no  attention    being  pa,id 
to  the  disease  at' the  planting  time,  the  seedling  stage  or  any  other 
stage  until  it  had  reached  its  ma,turity.    The  result  is  that  today  it  is 
estimated  on  the  hasis  of  the  tuherculin  reaction  that  Uo  percent  of 
the  cows  in  England  hs.ve  foci  of  tuherculosis  in  their  hodies.      As  far 
as  man  is  concerned  in  England, ■ it  is  estiiated  ^that  ahout  6  percent  of 
all  deaths  from  tuberculosis  is  caused  "by  the  hovine  type  of  "bacillus; 
that  about  2,000  deaths,  mostly  in  children,  occur  annually  from  this 
cause;  that,  at  least  U,000  frdSh  caseE'.of  hovino  infection  develop  each 
year  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  suffering  anC.  invalidism  and  often 
permanent  deformity  is  caused  by  this  bacillus.    'These  estimates  are 
from  a  recent  report  of  a  special  committee  of  rr.s  People's  League  of 
Crreat  Britain.     In  1915.  the  time  at  which  England  began  her' program, 
an  entirely  different  program  was  outlined  in  Uorth  America. ...  It  was 
decided  not  to  wait  until  the  animals  were  suffering  from  severe  tuber- 
culosis or. had  demonstrable  disease  of  the  udder,  as  was  done  in  England 
but  instead  to  look  on  every  positive  tuberculin  reactor  as  a  present 
or  a  potential  reservoir  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  therefore  a  dangerous 
animal  from  .the  standpoint  of  its  animal  associated  and  the  human  beings 
who  consumed- its  food  products.    Such  animals  wore  slaughtered,  with 
the  result  that  today,  where  this  plan  ha-s  been  in  effect,  less  than 
.5  percent  of  the  animals  react  positively  to  the  tuberculin  test, 
whereas  formerly  hO  percent  were  positive  reactors,  and  in  some  counties 
tuberculosis  in  any  form  has  been  completely  eradicated...." 

The  College  of  Home  Economics  at  Cornell  has  been  working  upon  a 
series  of  enriched  foods  vvhich  will  aid  those  planning  low-cost  diets. 
The  purpose  of  these  foods  is  to  bring  about  desirable  nutritional 
changed  through  unconscious  practice  in  using  foods  with  widened  nutri- 
tional value,  which  are  low  in  cost.    Milkorno,  the  first  of  the  series, 
is  a  mixture  of  yellow  corn  meal,  reinforced  by  dried  skim  milk  powder 
and  seasoned  with  salt.     The  name"  Milkorno"  is  being  copyrighted  by 
Cornell  University.     This  has  been  done  to  protect  the  product  as  it 
will  give  the  college  the  right'  to  license  manufactueres  and  thus  to 
inspect  the  food  from  time  to  time  to  be  sure  it  is  up  to  standard. 
Milkwheato  is  a  companion  food  of  Milkorno  and  the  second  of  the  sn- 
riched  foods  originated  and  tested  by  the  Hew  York  State  College  of 
Home' Economics  for  use  in  low-cost  meals.     (The  Forecast,  July.) 

'.Engineering  Uews-Eecord  for  June  22' says:  "Hew  knowledge  and  plan- 
ning are  being  applied  to  flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  A 
review  of  this  development  is  given  in  this  issue,,  and  subsec^uent 
articles  will  explain  its  essential  elements  in  greater  detail.  Oper- 
ations, on  the  river  have  been  visited,  records  and  reports  have  been 
searched,  and  the  engineers  in  charge  have  been  widely  consulted  to 
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arrive  at  the  facts.     The  information  secured  provides  the  first  ex- 
tended acco^int  of  activities  that  modify  all  the  theories  and  practices 
that  have  prevailed  for  years  as  Mississippi  flood-control  policy. 
Under  the  new  plans  the  great  levee  system  of  the  river  remains  the  ac- 
cepted main  "bulwark  against  overflow,  hut  it  no  longer  ranks  as  the 
sole  protection.     Similarly  tank  revetment  lias  heen  supplemented  ty 
channel  regulation  through  an  elahorate  system  of  spur  dikes;  the  pur- 
pose is  to  eliminate  cmnnel  maintenance  hy  dredging,  which  has  oeen 
established  policy  for  a  generation.    Exceeding  all  other  changes,  the 
tortuous  course  of  the  river,  held  inviolate  for  a  hundred  years  from 
changes  hy  man,  is  heing  straightened  hy  artificially  cutting  off  out- 
standing loops.    Ikch  of  these  changes  flouts  a  respected  river  tradi- 
tion.    Together  they  comhine  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Mississippi  River  engineering...." 

Lumher  i..ississippi  Valley  Lumherman  for  Juno  23  says:  "Lumher  manufac- 

Review  turers  all  over  the  country  are  ahout  to  enter  the  third  quarter  of 

the  year  with  larger  unfilled  order  files  ths.n  they  have  had  in  more 
than  three  years.    These  orders  represent  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
stock  on  ha.nd  tloan  orders  h^ve  at  any  period  for  about  the  same  time. 
Business  volume  from  week  to  week  is  also  greater  than  they  have  en- 
joyed for  many  monthxs,  and  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  the  mar- 
ket trend  is  consistently  upward.    While  the  quarterly  reports  of  the 
Lumher    Survey  Committee  of  the  United  States  Timber  Conservation 
Board  have  regularly  stressed  the  necessity  for  reducing  surplus 
stocks,  these  reports  have  not  talcem  into  account  the  act^jal  condition 
of  these  stocks  with  respect  to  their  adaptability  of  application  to 
the  normal  demand,  nor  has  the  fact  been  reckoned  with  that  much  of  . 
the  visible  surplus  has  greatly  deteriorated,  and  that  some  of  it  is 
practically  worthless,  and  should  be  written  off  the  stock  sheets. 
Though^the  aggregate  supply  of  lumber  at  the  mills,   in  actual  footage, 
may  still  be  larger  than  is  wise  with  relation  to  the  current  cons-ump- 
tion,  reports  are  coming  every  day  of  mills  being  oversold,  and  many 
of  the  largest  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  temporarily  withdraw 
from  the  market,  either  because  their  stocks  are  so  badly  broken  as  to 
make  it  impossible  to  fill  current  osfders,  or  because  their  order 
files  are  so  full  that  delivery  cannot  be  promised  for  weeks  to  come.''  ■ 

_  Commerce  and  Finance  for  J^ne  2g  says:  "Cotton  history  is  in  the 

Production       making  this  week.    Approximately  two  million  producers  of  the  South 
Appeal  will  have  opportunity  to  decide  whether  a  program  shall  be  attempted 

to  reduce  the  production  of  this  year's  cotton  crop.  President 
>  Roosevelt  himself  has  appealed  to  every  cotton  producer  to  face  the 

facts  and  cooperate  in  the  plan  made  public  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture las.t  week, . ,  iReports  from  all  sections  of  the  South  indicate 
that  the  plan  ha.s  m,et ■  with  widespread  approval.    Messrs.  Harriss  &. 
Vose  have  received  telegrams  from  State  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
in  most  of  the  cotton-producing  States,  which  would  indicate  that 
there  are  excell^int  prcspects  that  the  acreage  reduction  program  will 
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"be  successful.    Messrs.  Fonner ,  Baane   .<S:  UrxgerliedQr,  .whose  private 
wire  system  reaches  many  points  throughout  the  cotton-growing  region, 
have  received  a  great  many  messages  pn  the  suhject,  the  majority  of 
which  state  that  the  proposal  is_  meeting  with  favorahle  reception 
tliroughout  the  South. " 


PLANT  Dr.  William  A.  !Eayl or,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 

DISEASE  writing  on  "Research  in ■ the . Bureau  of  Plant  Industry"  in  The  Scien- 

COUTROL  tific  Monthly  for  July,  says:  "Several  times  during  the  last  few 

years  the  question  has  "been  asked,   'Ih;^^    not  discontinue  work  upon 
the  control  of  plant  diseases  and  allow  the  ravages  of  these  diseases 
to  at  least  pa,rtially  solve  the  prohlem  of  overproduction?'  The 
losses  from  plant  diseases  unfortunately  fall  unequally  upon  the  pro- 
ducing public.    An  epidemic  will  affect  only  certain  irregular- areas , 
causing  heavy  damage  to  individuals  farming  there,  the  curtailment 
in  production  perhaps  temporarily  benefiting  other  regions.    Prom  the 
standpoint  of  the  Katidn  such  irregularity  of  production  is  objection- 
able, because  it  not  only  injures  or  bankrupts  certain  groups  of 
people  but  it  increases  the  average  cost  of  production  for  the  entire 
country;  it  is  not  a  cure  for  overproduction.    Plant  disease  epidemics 
at  best  can  give  only  temporary  benefit  in  reducing  the  total  crop 
and  generally  result  in    national  injury  due  to  lowered  efficiency  of 
production,  lowered  quality  of  product,  and  eventual  increased  acre- 
age of  crops  affected.    For  with  abandonment  of  disease  control  activ- 
ities OTorproduction  may  occur,  and,  unfortunately,  may  become  more 
unpredictable  than  at  present.    Better  adjustment  of  production  to 
demand  obviously  must  rest  upon  a  steady  basis  of  production,  but  it 
is  in  problems  of  quality  more  than  in  more  general  problems  of  total 
yield  that  the  importance  of  stabilized  production  from  year  to  year 
is  realized  as  a  fundamental  economic  advantage  for  both  producer  and 
consumer.     The  importance  of  the  utilization  of  better  varieties  of 
crop  plants  is  one  of  the  factors  in  reducing  the  costs  of  crop  pro- 
duction and  at  the  same  time  gaining  in  quality  of  the  crop  produced. 
Obviously  the  most  dependable  and  therefore  the  most  predictable  re- 
sults in  both  yield  and  quality  can  be  secured  by  the  simultaneous 
application  of  improved  cultural  and  disease  control  practices  and  the 
utilization  of  improved  crop  varieties...." 

LATTIMER  In  Scientific  Agriculture  (Ottawa)  for  June,  W.  E.  Lattimer  says 

OH  BRITISH  of  the  trade  agreements  between  Britain  and  Denmark  and  Argentina: 
TRADE  "Thegs  trade  agreements  indicate  the  modern  trend  in  international 

AGREEMENTS       trade  in  farm  products.    Some  of  these  recent  developments  may  be 

briefly  sumnB,rized.    1.  Definite  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  remun- 
erative price  for  the  home  producer  of  farm  products.    2.  The  possi- 
bility of  and  necessity  for  mutually  beneficial  trading  arrs.ng^nents 
between  nations.    One  wa.y  trading  is  made  more  difficult,  the  quid 
pro  quo  more  generally  required  and  the  exaction  of  two  quids  pro  quo 
more  limited,-  3«    Present  or  potential  possibility  of  a  surplus  of 
farm  products  is  recognized  and  definite  limits  set  to  the  use  of 
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^'''th:&  Briiti'sh-  i-jxrlihi  for"  tire  disposal- -wf-'^worlcl;^'  esfwrtfs  of  these  products. 

■  ' '4'.    'The  necessity  for  boliectihg  dotts  "by  acceptiiig  goods  is  not  only 
'  recognized  "but  facilitated'.     5*  '  l^^o  possibility'- "of  securin-j  food 

■  'products  on  order  is  ai^proached.".-  -  '  -  ' 

;  ■■.'  ■■•  sx3ction  3  ;        ^  '     '  ■'■  ■■  '^^^'^ 

■    -  ;'^';      ,  "  Mmi^  q^QTAJiims  j:o;:'...:r 

ji,verag.e' price  of  Middling  spot  cotton,  in  the  ten  designated  narkets  advanced 
21'  points  to  10.31^  per  Ih.    On  the  corresponding'  day  one  year  ago-  the  price 
stood'  at  5.«585zf.    'July  future  contracts  on  the  Ifew  York  Gotton  EXclia.nge  advanced 
11.  points  to  10.25^  ,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  18  poL'its 

to  iQ.2s^:  '  ■  ■■  ■ 
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CONTEEENCE  Great,  powers  of  the  Old  and  Hew  World  agreed  early  today 

SUSPSUDS.  .  to  suspend  the  world  economic  conference  until  a  more  propitious 

time.    Thus  this  assemMage,  called  together  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove economic  conditions  thro-ughout  the  world,  admitted  itself  defeated  ty  a  vio- 
lent collision  of  the  monetary  policies  of  the  gold  countries  led  "by  France,  and 
of  the  nongold  countries,  headed  hy  the  United  States.     The  final  decision  came  in 
a  midnight  meeting  of  the  gold  hlQc  nationsy  where  it  was  decided  the  American 
stand  only  emphasized  the  differences -which, ' temporarily  at  least,  were  irrecon- 
silal?le.    While  Americans  expressed  a  firm  conviction  in  the  declaration  addressed 
to  the  secretary  general  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  the  way  was  still  open  for 
the  conference  to  continue'  with  its  la'bors,  they  informally  expressed  willingness 
to  acquiesce  to  a  recess.    This  was  tentatively  set  for  two  months'  duration. (A. P. ) 


PAY  CUT  President  Roosevelt  issued  an  executive  order  yesterday  con- 

EXTiElTOED  tinuing  the  15  percent  cut  in  pay.  of  Federal  en^loyees.    The  slash 

was  first  mads  effective  until  June  30.  .The  President  was  author- 
ized to  continue  it  if  justified  hy  living  costs.    The'  pay  cut  was  ordered  to  sta; 
in      effect  until  the  first  of  the  year.    The  order  said  that  the  living-cost  in- 
dex for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  was  13O.2,  as  compared  with  17I  for  the 
"base  period,  the  six  months  ended  June  30»  192S.  (Press.) 


WHEAT  Negotiations  for  a- wheat-production-restriction  program  to 

PE0C-I14M  permit  a  depletion  of  the  huge  North  American  surplus  and  to  aid  in 

an  increase  of  price  shifted  yesterday  from  the  "big  four  producing 
nations  to  discussion  with  European  producing  and  consiming  states.  Appointment 
of  a  committee  to  carry  on  such  work  was  made  after  the  four  principal  wheat-pro* 
ducing  co-ontries  had  agreed  "in  principle  on  a  policy  of  temporary  adjustment  of 
production  and  trade  to  world  demand."    American  delegates  were  frankly  skeptical 
of  securing  from  the.  European  states  the  measure  of  cDoperation  insisted  upon  "by 
Bruc;e.  as  a  proviso  f Or  participation  in  a  restriction  scheme  of  any  sort.     (A.  P.) 


BREAD  'The  administration  yesterday  moved  to  prevent  "bread  profiteer* 

•PRICES  ing,  Secretar;^'  of  Agriculture  Wallaee  announcing  that  complaints  of 

'this  practice  had  heen  turned  over  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
investigation  and  possihle  prosecution.    George  N.  Peek  warned  there  was  no  justi- 
fication , for  some  ,  of  the  "bread-price  increases  that  already  have  heen  reported, 
joining  with  Wallace  in  the  assertion  that  the  antitrust  laws  still  "remain  in  fu]» 
effect"  and  that  concerted  action  to  hoost  prices  to  consumers  might  constitute  a 
Federal  offense  of  the  gravest  character.  (Press.) 
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Section  2 

Rogers  A  strong  Indorsement  of  President  Roosevelt's  refusal  to 

on  Gold         agree  to  currency  staToilization  at  this  time  VTas  voiced  Tuesday 
"by  James  Harvey  Rogers,  professor  of  economics  at  Yale.  He 
contended  in  an  interview,  the  Associated  Press  reports,  that 
it  would  he  futile  to  fix  exchange  rates  hefore  the  countries 
decide,  on  what  they  will  do  with  domestic  prices.    Rogers,  an 
authority  on  inflation  and  international  currency  questions, 
was  among  the  many  consulted  "by  the  administration  early  in 
the  preconf erence  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  Although 
he  would  not  discuss  it  for  puhlication,  he  and  other  economists 
who  have  heen  following  the  international  currency  muddle  were 
slow  to  "believe  that  the  London  Conference  would  "break  down. 
The  prevailing  idea,  however,  was  that  the  European  hattle  for 
the  gold  standard  was  not  likely  to  "be  successful.     Some  s til- 
dents  of  the  situation  were  counting  definitely  on  the  British 
dominions  to  prevent  Great  Britain  from  siding  with  the  gold 
hloc  nations,  and  maintained  that  gold  standards  could  not  "be 
kept  without  her  assistance.    Even  though  a.  recess  should  en- 
sue, they  helieve  it  possihle  for  the  nations  to  get  together 
finally  in  a  program  of  price  raising,  off  the  gold  standard. 
Professor  Rogers  said  he  "believed  the  conference  could  yield  a 
vital  henef it  to  the  United    States  if  the  nations  were  to 
agree  on  a  program  of  raising  prices  to  a  fixed  limit.    So  far, 
he  pointed  out,  this  country  has  not  set  a  definite  mark  to 
which  it  intends  to  raise  prices,  and  "Once  inflation  takes 
hold,  as  it  proha'bly  will  do  very  soon  in  this  country,  power- 
ful and  interested  groups  are  sure  to  hring  much  pressure  to 
continue  and  increase  it.    An  international  agreement  now  to 
rc;.ise  prices  "by  30  percent,  for  example,  hut  hy  no  more,  would 
certainly  prove  a  powerful  motive  for  arresting  an  unhealthy 
rise."    Without  such  a  check,  he  said,  "We  are  faced  with  many 
dangers  which  most  of  the  European  countries  in  the  postwar 
years  were  unahle  to  comhat." 

British  Wheat  Studies  (July),  issued  hy    Stanford  University,  is 

Wheat  devoted  to"Britain's  Hew  Wheat  Policy  in  Perspective."  "A 

Policy  summary  section  says:  "Drastic  declines  in  world  wheat  prices, 

financial  crises  following  prolonged  economic  recession,  and 
the  dominance  of  Conservatives  in  the  new  National  Government 
led  in    193^  to  significant  departures  in  British  wheat  poli- 
cy.   Since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1SU6,  cheap  food  for 
the  nation  had  heen  a  cardinal  doctrine;  the  slogan  had  heen, 
'No  tax  on  hread';  and  protective  duties  and  subsidies  for 
domestic  wheat  growers  had  heen  avoided.    New  low  duties  on 
wheat  and  flour  from  non-Empire  countries  have  heen  imposed; 
and  under  the  wheat  act  a  levy  is  collected  on  flour  for 
British  consumption,  in  order  to  insure  British  wheat  growers 
a  standard  ret-'orn  for  the  millahle  wheat  that  they  sell.  In 
effect,  though  not  in  form,  flo-'ir  is  taxed  and  wheat  growers 
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are  sucsidized.  Jls  they  stand,  the  new  measures  are  iDoth  in- 
genious and  moderate.    Ihey  are  directed  primarily  toward  farm 

 "    ■  '  ■  relief  ,  not  self-sufficiency  even  within  the  British  Snpire. 

rt^^r-  At  current  levels  of  wheat  prices,  substantial  aid  to  British 

^ wheat  growers  is  given  at  small  cost  to  consumers.    Wheat  grow- 
i,:ing  had  greatly  declined;  it  is  "being  stimulated,  hut  with  cer- 
I  tain. checks  upon  the  extent  of  the  stimulus.    For  the  most 
..-;part,  milling  operations  and  the  international  grain  trade  are 
,* '  '  '  "    .        not  seriously  affected.    The  influence  of  the  present  measures 
,      on  the  world  wheat  situation  will  not  he  large,  though  in  the 
■   direction  of  retarding  solution  of  the  world  prohlem  of  sur- 
plus wheat.    The  new  wheat  policy  is,  however,  the  'spearhead'' 
of  a  reoriented  policy  toward  British  agriculture,  in  which 
animal  husbandry  strongly  predominates.    The  new  program  calls 
for  far-reaching  experinents  in  commodity  control  and  agricul- 
tural planning,  the  outcome  of  which  cannot  safely  he  predicted." 

New  !Ehe  Wall  Stroot  Journal  for  July  U  says,  editorially:  "Hew 

Commodity       York  has  just  made  a  notahle  addition  to  its  commercial  insti- 
Exchange         tutions  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Commodity  Exchange,  where 
markets  of  puhlic  record  are  maintained  in  raw  silk,  crude 
ruhherihides,  copper,  tin  and  silver.     It  is  not  unlikely  that 

other  commodities  will  in  time  he  added  to  those  traded  in 
under  this  one  roof  and  open  to  memhers  of  this  one  exchange. 
The  new  institution  comes  into  heing  through  consolidation 
of  four  exchanges  which  in  the  lean  year  of  1932  handled  trans- 
actions aggregating  no  less  than  $167,000,000  in  value.  Con- 
sidering the  price  level  and  the  degree  of  activity  in  raw 
materials  that  prevailed  last  year,  that  volume  of  business 
may  he  expected  to  look  comparatively  small  in  the  near  future. 
.  The  expanded  exchange  has  begun  its  career  at  what  must 
almost  certainly  prove  a  propitious  moment  in  the  post-war 
history  of  commodity  markets.    Price  levels  have  undergone 
three  years  of  most  drastic  revision  and  have  lately  regis- 
.,  tered  the  general  upward  turn,  which  producers  everywhere 
have  been  anxiously  awaiting  as  the  harbinger  of  reviving  de- 
'  .  nand  and  a  return^  to  normal  marketing  conditions.     It  is  not 

necessary  to  indulge  in  prophecy  to  believe  that  the  new 
CoDLiodity  Exchange  has  opened  its  doors  under  conditions  pe- 
culiarly favorable  to  a  rapid  development  of  its  scope  and 
usefulness." 

Indian,s  The  Indian  is  taking  full  advantage  of  the. new  deal  af- 

in  C.C.C.         forded  through  forestry  work,  it  was  announced  Tuesday  by 

the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.    The  entire  roster  of  lU,- 

Indiana  will  be  at  work  by  the  end  of  the  next  week. 
The  total  number  of  Indians  to  be  benefited  is  about  25,000, 
because  of  a  staggered  scheme  worked  out  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian   Affairs.    Under  this  plan  many  Indians  work-in  the • 
forests  on  alternate  weeks,  spending  the  rest  of  the  time  on 
their  own    farms.    Work  is  being  done  in  all  the  53  reserva* 
tions.     Catch  dams  to  provide  water  for  grazing  on  thousands 
of  acres;  roads,  fire  trails  and  fire-lookout  telephone  lines 
will  be  built  by  the  Indians.     Wind  and  rain  erosion  problems 
are  being  attacked.  (Press.) 
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l!hi''tl^'6"-''iii  most  commodity  markets,  which  continued  until 
the':'oloSiflg  days  of  June,  is  reflected  in  a  further  siza"ble  gain 
in. BradGtreQt 'is- Monthly' Commodity  Index,  which  stood  at  $S.3373 
^  .for .:July"  1    as  ^compared  with  $S.02lU  on  Jwie  1.     This  represents 
a  gain -Of  3 •9  percent -  over  the  month  and  contrasts  with  the  sharp 
:  rise  of  14.2  peircent  from  May  1  to  June  1.    Four  successive  month- 
ly increases  have  n&w  "befen  registered  "by  this  index,  making  the 
total  gain  since  the  low  of  March  1,  31*2  percent.     The  latest 
■f igure- is . the  highest  since  September  1,  1931*     (Wall  St.  Jour- 
.  nal ,  July  '^4. )  ' 

:  G-ermany  applied  July  -U'  to  The  Hague  Arhitration  Court  for  a 
temporary  injunction  against  Poland  to  prevent  enforcement  of 
alleged  discriminatory  land  reform  measures  against  German  landr- 
owners  from  that  country-.' '  The  question  has  "been  the  sulDject  of 
fruitless,  negotiations  'hetween  the  two  governments  and  also  in 
the  ccancil  of  the  League  of  Nations.    At  Berlin  it  wa,s  ejjilainel 
that  the  injunction  was  'desired  to  prevent  Germany  heing  faced 
with  an  accomplished  fact.  (Press.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  fourth  wool  auction  in  London,  July 
11,102  Dales  were  offered, of  which  U,537  were  South  American.  Of 
the  total  offered,  10,629  hales  were  sold.    The.  opening  huying 
came  principally  from  the  home  trade  and  the  Continent,  and  oc- 
casionally there  was  some  deimnd  from  Americans  .(A. P.  ,  July  5-) 

An  editorial  in  Scientific  American  for  July  says:  "Farmer 
industrial  workers,  storekeepers,  harhers,  clerks,  electricians, 
miners — these  and  uneirployed  n.a'.  from  many  other 'walks  of  life 
are  the  direct  henef iciarles  of  the  new  Federal  reforestation 
program.    A  qmrter  of  a- million  man  will  he  paid  for  their  re- 
forestation work,  will  he  assured  their  subsistence  for  the  next 
few  months,  and  will  get  the  healthy,  outdoor  work  that  will  help 
to  make  them  physically  fit  and  restore  their  mnntaL  equilihrium 
weakened  hy  past  privation  and  despair.    Ho  less  direct  will  he 
the  henef it  to  the  entire  American  people.    The  wisdom  of  refores- 
tation is  heyond  qaestion.    Authorities  agree  on  the  principle 
involved;  hence  there  can  he  no  argument.  Scientific  American  has 
for  years  urged  reforestation  and  has  repeatedly  pointed  put.  the 
error  of  the  extravagant  American  policy  of  -slashing  our  "forests, 
:.   Besides  the  crop  value  of  our  forests — which  runs  into  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  and  which  only  wise  forethought  can  perpet- 
uate— there  are  flood-prevention  and  erosion  retardation  to  con- 
sider.   Floods  cause  millions  of  dollars  damage  to  crops  and 
property  each  year,  and  erosion  carries  off  hillions  of  tons  of 
fertile  top-soil  so  that  lands  hecome  less  suited  to  agricultural 
purposes  and -often,-  indeed,  quite  harren.    Forests  help  to  con- 
trol floods  and  to  minimise  losses  from  erosion*     We  cannot, 
therefore,  too  strongly  commend  this  reforestation  program.  In  a 
way  it  is  definitely  lirJied  with  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
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co-untry.     Our  hope  is  that  it  will  act  as  an  ohject  lesson  to 
private  owners  so  that,  once  the  Federal  Government  completes 
its  present  work,  hoth reforestation  and  afforestation  will  con- 
tinue to  "be  carried  on  on  such  wide  scale  that  we  need  not  fear 
further  depletion  of  our  forests." 

Hay  Successful  Farming  for  July  says:     "Artificial  drying  of 

Drying       hay  does  not  affect  the  availability  of  the  nutrients  as  compared 
with  ordinary  curing.     In  making  these  tests  on  hay,  the  Wisconsin 
Experiment  Station  used  three  lots  of  second-growth  alfalfa  hay. 
Lot  1  was  cut  and  dried  imnEdiately  with  the  artificial  drier. 
Lot  2  was  cut  and  raked  into  a  windrow  and  dried  artificially  Just 
hefore  noon  the  next  morning.    Lot  3  was  cut  and  dried  in  the 
usual  manner.    Ho  difference  could  he  found  in  the  digestibility, 
nor  in  the  total  amount  of  nutrients  available  when  fed  to  dairy 
cows." 


Section  3 
Market  Q,uo  tat  ions 


J'a-rm  July  5- — Livestock  at  Chicago;  S.lrughter  cattle,  calves,  and 

Products     vealers;  steers  (9OO-I3OO  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.00  to  $7.00; 

cows,  good  $3.00  to  $U.25;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$U.75  to  $5*75;  trealers,  good  and  choice  $U.75  to  $6.00;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers:  (5OO-IO5O  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $H.50  to 
$5.75.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $^.00  to  $U.55;  200- 
250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $U.50  to  $U.60;  25O-35O  lbs.  good  and 
choice  $^.35  "to  $U.60;  slaughter  pigs,  IOO-I3O  lbs.  good  and 
choice  $3.00  to  $3.50.    Siiiughter  sheep  and  iaiabs:  lambs  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7.25  to  $7.75. 

wheat , * 

G-rain:  Ho.  1  dark  northern  spring/    Minneapolis  $1.00-7/8 
to  $1.02-7/8;  Uo  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis  $1.00-7/8 
to  $1.01-7/2;  No.  1  hard  winter,*  Zo.nsas  City  96^  to  S3^;  No.  2 
hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  S%  to  98';^;  St.  Louis  $1.02§;  Ho.  1 
soft  red  winter,  St-  Louis  $10l|^  to.  $1.01-|-;  Ho.  2  soft^  ycd  idn~' 
tcr^  ^.nsre  City  9S(^  to  9955^;  Chicago  $1.00;  St.  Louis  99^  to 
$1.00|;  Ho.  2  amber  durum,*  Minneapolis  89;^  to  92,^;  Ho.  1  durum, 
Duluth  931^  to  95|;  Ho.  2  rye,  Minneapolis  79|  to  80|^;  Ho.  2 
mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  52^  "to  53^5  Kansas  City  56^^  to  59^5 
Chicago,  5^  to  5^-^  ;  St.  Louis,  56-|{^;  Ho.  2  white,  Kansas  City 
56^  to  60|^;  St.  Louis  59^^  'to  ^3?;  No-  2  yellow,  Minneapolis, 

to  56^?  Kansas  City  565^  to  59^^;  Chicago  55^2^  to  59^.;^  St. 
Louis  57|-c*  to58|-^;  Ho.  3  yeJlow  Minneapolis  to  53-1?^;  Kansas 

City  55r*  to  5S|^;  Chicago  5%^  to  5&|/;  St.  Louis  57^:5  to  58.;^; 
Ho.  2  white  oats,  Minneapolis  kk-^/S^  to  l|5-l/3^;  Kansas  City 
U%  to  ^9^^  (Horn.);  Chicago  U6,^  to  hS^t^;  St.  Louis  kj^(^;  Ho.  3 
white,  Minneapolis  ^3-7/8^3  to  Kansas  City  U6i7^^  to  kjy-, 

*  Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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(Uom.);  Chicago  U^ljj  to  ^G^;  St.  Louis  U6|-(zf  to  HGI^';  Special 
Uo.  2  larley,  Minneapolis  S^ip  to  67^zf;  No^  1  flaxseed,  Minneap- 
olis $1.93  to  $1.96;   Special  No.  2  barley,  CMcago  6^  to  72?^/ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton,  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  22  points    to  10.09!zf  per  l"b.    On  the  corres- 
ponding   day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5'S3,;5.      July  future 
contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  17  points  to 
10. OS^  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  25  points 
to  10.03^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  iDutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25^^;  91  score,  25  cents;  ^0  score,  2k  cents. 

Wholesale  jprices  of  llo.  1  fresh    American  cheese  at  New 
York  were;  Single  Daisies,  15^^^  to  l5^{zf;  Young  Americas,  l5f^^ 
to  1^. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors  at  New  York 
(Urner  Barry  Company  quotations)  were:  Specials,  to  20^^; 

Standards,  17;^;  I'irsts,  15  to  I5i^. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects;  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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CONTIKJJE  •   The  World  Monetary  and  Economic  Conference,  given  up  as  lost 

AT  LONIipiI        .  "by  prominent  delegates  even  as  late  as  yesterday  morning,  was  saved 

from  complete  collapse  "by  President  Roosevelt,  acting  through  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister.  A 
decisianto  continue  the  conference,  "but  with  monetary  and  tariff  matters  exclud- 
ed, was  reached  hy  the  steering  committee  in  the  second  of  two  meetings.  Acting 
on  last-mj^inute  instructions  from  the  President  and  disregarding  the  vote  of  his  owi 
delegation  favoring  a  recess,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  mad,e  a  quiet  and  earnest, 
"but  dramatic,  plea  to  the  committee  for  the  life  of  the  conference.    He  was  vigor- 
ously and  promptly  supported  hy  R.  B.  Bennett,  the  Canadian.  Prime  M5.nister.  (A. P.) 


MOHTG-AG-E        '  Tribute  to'  the  way  in  which  President  Roosevelt  is  dealing 

EELIEP  with  the  farm  mortgage  situation  was  paid  today  hy  A.  Wellington 

Taylor,  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business    Administration  of 
New  York  University,  says  a  Charlottesville,  Va. ,  report  to  the  ITew  York  Times. 
Declaring  that  "one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  deflation  has  heen  the  read- 
justment of  farm  indebtedness  to  the  prevailing  low  level  of  agricultural  prices 
and  farm  income,"  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  round-table  discussion  at  the  Virginia  Univer- 
sity's Institute  of  Public  Affaiirs  praised  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  aid,  "with  little  burden  to  the  taxpayers,"  a  "very  large  and  socially 
important  group  in  the  community."  "Regardless  of  whether  we  like  or  dislike  cer- 
tain aspects  of  President  Roosevelt's  comprehensive  and  energetic  program  for  end- 
ing the  depression,"  Dr.  Taylor  said,  "I,  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his.  efforts  to  solve  the  farm,  mortgage 
problem  " 


WHEAT  Negotiations  were  opened  yesterday,  says  an  Associated  Press 

COEFEREKTCE         report  from'  London,  by  the  four-power  wheat  conference  looking 

toward  cooperation  of  Danubian  wheat-prod\^ing  countries  in  efforts 
to  absorb  the  world  carryover  of  the  cereal  by  reduction/production  and  exports. 
Preliminary  discussions,  it. was  reported,  indicated  the  Danubian  countries  looked 
on  the  plan  with  favor.     Should  these  nations  come  within  the  working  of  the  scheme 
it  was  believed  the  objections  of  Australia  to  the  plan  would  be  overcome.... 


FEWER  Business  failures  during  the  last  week  of  June  declined  to  3^5» 

FAILURES  the  lowest  total  for  a  full  week  since  October  I929,  according  to 

Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.     The  figure  compares  with  373  preced- 
ing week  and  661  in  the  corresponding  week  a  year  ago.  (Press.) 
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Wheat  National  and  American  Miller  for  July  says:  "While  most  major 

Tax  indiis tries  in  America  are  striving  to  comprehend  the  application 

of  the  Industrial  Hecovery  Act  to  their  "businesses^illers  are  faced 
with  a  dual  prohlem.    Hot  only  must  they  align  their  efforts  with 
those  of  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  appointed  hy  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
virtual  husiness  dictator  for  all  U.S.  industries — tut  they  must 
also  serve  as  a  main  pivot  in  the  working  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    ibt.    Uaturally,  the  most  immediate  concern  is  collec- 
tion of  the  vvheat  processing  tax,  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  the 
early  part  of  July.    For  the  time  "being,  then,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  which,  authorises  this  tax  is  of  greater  importance 
to  millers  than  the  more  far-reaching  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 
Under  the  latter  law,  a  legal  and  enforceahle  code  of  "business  prac- 
tices will  be  drawn  up  hy  members  of  various  milling  associations, 
approved  "by  the  G-overnment  and  put  into  operation  for  elimination 
of  unwarranted  price  cutting,  unduly  low  wages,  and  other  evils 
named  as  'unfair  practices'  in  the  code.    The  Government,  however, 
has  told  millers  to  take  their  time  so  far  as  this  code  goes,  in 
order  to  secure  full  and  immediate  cooperation  on  the  processing 
tax.    0?he  Government  is  initiating  the  processing  tax  at  the  rate 
of  30  cents  per  hushel.    Assuming  a  total,  national,  taxable  grind 
of  at  least  500,000,000  bushels,  this  will  produce  a  revenue  of 
$150,000,000.     That  will  be  the  prorated  reward  to  wheat  growers 
who  reduce  their  acreage 'voluntarily '< 0 *. " 


Porest'  0?he  New  Republic  for  July  5  aays:  "The  familiar  excuses  of 

Conserva-  the  timber  otrners  are  no  longer  acceptable.  The  country  at  last  ' 
tion  has  an  administration  with  the  will  and  the  power  to  wipe  out  the 

X7hole  scandalous  and  unintelligent  regime  of  'timber  mining.  ' 
The  question  then  is  not,   'Shall  we  do  it?'  but,   'How  can  we  do 
it  with  fairness  to  the  forest  industries  and  to  the  public?' 
The  method  to  follow  is  a  bold  and  a  decisive  attack  on  the  problem 
as  a  whole,  with  a  categorical  demand  that  forest  destruction  cease 
and  at  the  same  time  an  intelligent,  sympathetic 

governmental  program  of  aid  to  industries  that  are  at  least  as  bad- 
ly harassed  as  agriculture.    This  apparently  is  precisely  the  pro- 
cedure that  the  President  has  in  mind.     Considering  that  the  for- 
ests involved  in  the  President's  program  cover  more  than  3OO  mil- 
lion acres — almost  ten  times  the  total  area  of  the  splendidly 
managed  forests  of  Germany— that  they  represent  in  timber  alone 
a  capital  investment  of  $5,000  million,  that  if  properly  managed 
they  will  give  year-long  work  to  2  million  wage  earners,  and  that 
under  the  present  sj'-stem  this  entire  resource  is  being  relent- 
lessly wiped  out  of  existence,  it  can  be  conservatively  said  that 
the  situation  now  confronting  the  President  and  the  forest  indus- 
tries constitutes  the  greatest  opportunity  for  forest  statesman- 
ship in  the  history  of  the  world." 
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Science  An  .editorial  in  Pacts  AlDOut  Sugar  (July)  says:  "A  spectre 

and  V  that  almost  invariably  puts  in  an  appearnace  when  the  future 

Sugar  ^  of  sugar  is  up  for  consideration  is  the  prospect  of  increased 

efficiency  on  the  plantations.    The  activity  and  success  of  the 

■  plant  .'breeders  - in  producing  .higher  yielding  varieties,  and  the 
continuing .advance  of  loiowledge  in  plant  nutrition,  are  making 

;  it  ea.sier  to  produce  more  and  more  sugar  on  less  land  at  small- 
.jr  OT    expense.    Unfortunately  the  scientists  have  not  yet  "been 

ahle  to  intensify  similarly  the  a."bsorptive  ca,pacity  of  the 
.'  world's  sugar  markets,  . and  so  the  question  arises  of  the  use  of 

scientific  research  that  merely  facilitates  overproduction, 
]     There  is  no  real  wisdom,  however,  in  putting  restraint  on 
science.    The  sugar  industry  has  nothing  to  lose,  and  much  to 
gain,  even  though  scientific  research  should  make  it  possible 
-'to  treble  present  production  without  clearing  a  single  foot  of 

■  new  ground  or  opening  a  single  new  furrow.     If  it  is  necessary 
*  to  square  production  with  consumption  by  restricting  output 

it  will,  on  all  counts,  be  preferable  to  restrict  tonna.ge  rath- 
er  than  acreage.      Let  tonnage  be  fixed,  if  necessary,  and  let 
the  scientists  continue,  or  even  accelerate,  their  endeavors  in 
the  direction  of  producing  the  most  sugar  on  the  smallest  area 
■;  at  the  least  cost.    Whatever  the  quantity  of  sugar  the  world's 
'''  markets  are  willing  to  take,  it  is  important  that  this  sugar 
be  produced  as  economically  as  possible.    Yfliether  prices  are 
high  or  low,  it  is  still  the  scientist's  business  to  effect 
^'  every  possible  saving  in  la.bor  and  expense,  and  the  industry's 
advantage  to  let  him  do  it.*.."  • 

Cooling       "  Ojitario  Parmer  for  July  says  editorially:  "Hot  weather 

Methods        ';    is  the  frequent  source  of  sour  milk,  bad  eggs  and  short  tem- 
Studied  ,.pers..     Unless  there  are  cooling  agencies  at  hand  it  very  often 

■    leads  to  poor  returns,  loss  of  markets  and  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers.   For  years  the  only  agency  available  on  the  farm  was 
..■    ice,  taken  from  the  lakes  and  streams  in  the  winter  and  stored 
;^    for  summer  uce.     It  has  saved  many  a  can  of  milk  from  spoil- 
ing.   But  even  ice  has  not  served  to  cool  milk  quickly  enough 
to  make  it  always  acceptable  to  the  most  exacting  needs  of 
city  markets.    In  their  efforts  to  supply  a  product  that  no 
dealer  can  refuse,  whole-milk  shippers  are  looking  for  a  quick- 
er and  easier  method  of  bringing  their  milk  to  a  temperature 
where  bacterial  growth  will  be  held  in  check  until  it  reaches 
its  destiiiation.     Their  needs  are  being  supplied  through  small 
."    mechanical  regrigeration  plants  built  to  suit  farm  conditions. 
,    Several  firms  are  now  putting  on  the  market  plants  that  for 
initial  cost  and  upkeep  compa,re  very  favorably  with  the  cost 
of  an  ice-house  and  its  replenishment  with  an  annual  supply 
of  ice.     The  Ontario  Agricultural    .College  has  been  testing 
out  this  type  of  cooling  equipment  and  has  found  that  they 
are  capable; of  cooling  milk  from  around  95  degrees  to  45 
,-  -,   -  degrees  in  less  than,  an  hoiir..,. When  prices  for  farm  produrii? 
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■     a-gaiti  reaich'  levels  where-  losses  from  spoildgo  due  to  high, 
temperatures  Warrant  additional  expenditure    these  small 
farin  refrigeration  plants  that  can  he'  placed  in  tanks  the 
■     -  farmer  can  construct  hyhis  own  labor  will  prove  popular. 
■  ■  ■ -The  numher  hein^  ins +g.l iod  linder  present  conditions  indi- 
'.    ;Cate  that  they  are  filling  a  real  need*" 

Woolen  ■  ■  An  editorial  in  Parm  and  REinch  f or  July  1  says:  "Fifty 

Mills!  for    years  ago,  according  to  the  Dallas  News,  the  Wool  Producers 
Southwest    Association  of  Texas,  at  their  annual  meeting,  passed  a  reso- 
lution advocating  the  estahlishment  of  scouring  mills  and 
woolen  mills  in  this  State.    Although  the  production  of  wool 
in  [Texas  has  increased  "by  several  hundred  percent  and  now 
exceeds  hy  millions  of  pounds  the  production  of  any  other  State, 
we  are  still  talking  ahout  woolen  mills  which  are  to  be.  They 
■    are  the  only  kind  we  can  talk  about,  for  we  ship  56,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  and  16,000,000  pounds  of  mohair  out  of  the  State 
annually,  dirt  and  all,  paying  the  freight  to  eastern  mills  and 
paying  freight  on  the  goods  returned  to  us  for  consumption. 
There  may  be  some  good  reason  wliy  we  do  not  clean  and  scour  our 
wool,  make  a  considerable  portion  of  it  into  yarns,  and  some  of 
it  into  cloth  of  various  weaves.    The  fact  tliat  no    effort  is 
made  to  develop  such  an  industry  would  lead  one  to  believe  that 
there  were  obstacles  in  the  way,  but  we  have  never  seen  them 
•       listed.    There  are  more  then  ten  million  people  living  in  the 
Southwest,  and  so  far  as  known,  not  a  single  woolen  mill  to 
serve  them.     This  territory,  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  could 
be  greatly    caq^anded.     We  are  doing  a  lot  of  things  in  the  South- 
west that 'we  thought,  a  few  years  ago,  could  not  be  done,  and 
perhaps  the  idea  that  woolen  goods  can  be  manufactured  to  better 
advantage  in  Uew  England  than  in  the  Southwest  is  just  as  erron- 
eous as  some  other  notions  we  have  entertained  in  the  past." 

Research  Ari  editorial  in  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry  for 

Costs  July  says:  "We  find  that  out  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the 

Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal  year  1933,  29  cents  were  re- 
quired to  service  the    national  debt,  27  cents  were  spent  for 
pensions  and  the  care  of  veterans,  16  cents  went  for  military 
and  naval  defense,  9  cents  for  public  construction,  in  which 
are  included  highways,  harbors,  and  bridges.    It  took  k  cents 
of  each  dollar  to  meet  the  postal  deficit,  and  13  cents  for  all 
the  routine  functions  of  government.    This  includes  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  President,  Congress,  the  courts,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Department  of  Justice, • Public  Health  Service,  and  many  simi- 
lar expenses.    We  find  that  72  cents  were  spent  for  military 
activities.    Subtract  the  sum  of  these  items  from  the  dollar 
and  it  leaves,  for  purposes  described  by  the  Budget  Bureau  as 
'the  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce  and  industry,  educa- 
tion, labor  interests,  air  and  land  transportation,  fisheries, 
and  general  science  and  research, •  2  cents.    We  are  unable  to 
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Sfiy.  gust  wbat  portion  of  the  2  cents  is  paid  for  what  we  would 
.^descrihe  as  scientific  research,  hut  it  is  quite  evident  that 
it  can  he  hut  a  fraction  of  the. postal  deficit  and  less  than 
one  thirty-sixth  of  the; amount  spent  on  wars.    We  can  agree 
that  some  of  the  work  that  ha,s  heen  done  under  the  lahel  of 
research  should  not  he  undertaken  at  Federal  expense,  hut  we 
soon  reach  a  minimum  which  should  he  regarded  «r.s  irreducihle 
and  which  is  s\ich  a  small  part  of  the  puhlic  moneys  appropria- 
ted as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to  raise  continual  ohjection  to 
■  ■  thera,  while  overlooking  the  eiiomous  sums  spent  in  far  less 
:  prof itahle  enterprises.    If  enforced  economy  can  teach  us  wise 
discrimination  in  the  expenditure  of  puhlic  money,  the  lesson, 
while  painful  and  costly,  may  have  a  lasting  henefit.    True  re^ 
•search  will  not  suffer  when  judged  by  returns." 


Section  3 
Market  qiiH'^tions 

Farm  Products        July  6.— Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle  calves 
and  vealersr  steers  (9OO-I3OO  Ihs.)  good  and  choice  $5*00 
.    .   ,:.       to  $7.00;  cows  good  $3.00  to  $U.25;  heifers  (550-750)  good 
•  ^■-■•■■r.      ■.  .-..and  choice  $^.75  to  $6.00;  vealers,  good  and  choice  $5.25 
to  $6.75;  feeder    and  stocker  steers  (5OO-IO5O  Ihs.)  gnod 
and  choice  $i+.50'ito  $5.85.    Hogs:  160-200  Ihs.  good  and 
choice  $U.15  to  $U.60;  200-250  Ihs.  good  and  choice  $^-55 
to  $i|.65;  250-350  Ihs.  good  and  choice  $^.35  to  $U.65; 
slaughter  pigs,  100-1 30  Ihs.  good  and  choice  $3.00  to  $3.60; 
Slaughter  sheep  and  lamhs:  lamhs,  good  and  choice  (9O  Ihs. 
down)  $7.50  to  $3.25. 

Grain:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
$1.02-7/8  to  $1.0U-7/g;  Fo.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis 
^.02-7/8  to  $1.03-7/8;  No.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  965^ 
to  97^^*;  Chicago  99^  to  $1.00;  No.  2  hard  winter,*  ICansas 
City  95^^  to  97^;  Chicago  98^^  to  99^^;  St.  Louis  $1.00i  to 
$1.01;  No.  1  soft  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.00  to  $1.00|;  No. 
2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  96|-jz}  to  9S|jzf;  St.  Louis  99{zf 
to  $1.00;  No.  2  amher  diarum,*  Minnea^lis  90f^  to  93|^; 
No.  1  durum,  Buluth  9^  to  96|^;  No.  2  rye,  Minneapolis 
80f^  to  81^^;  No.  2    mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  5U|r^  to  55^(2^; 
Kansas  City  58^  to  6l-^^;  Chicago  58^^  to  59^-^;  St.  Louis  ^S^; 
No.    2  white  Kansas  City  59fJ  to  62^;  St.  Louis  Sl^t*  to  6l^4; 
No.  2  yellow,  Minneapolis  5^1^  to  57-?:?^;  Kansas  City  58<z<  to" 
6l|^;  Chicago  59i(^  to  60|^;  St.  Louis  60fjzf  to  SO^^;  No.  3 
yellow,  Minneapolis  531$^  to  555"^^;  Kansas  City  57,;:^  to  60|{^; 


♦Prices  hasis  ordinary  protein 
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Chicago  59fZf '  to  60(zJ;  St.  Louis  to  59-|{5;  No.  2  white  oats, 

Minneapolis  kk-f/S^  to  ^5-3/ ; .  Zansas  City  Uy^^  to  Hg^; 
Chicago. (Uom.);  St.  Louis  ^71^;  No.  3  white, Minneapolis 
kK-l/Si^  to  Kansas  City  ^6  to  46^  (Horn.);  Chicago 

to  U5-|{^^  St.  Louis  to  U7^;  Special  .3?o.  2  "barley, 

Minneapolis  66;^  to  6S^;  Chicago  SS,i  to  75^^;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneapolis  $1.93f  to  $1.97f. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  desig- 
nated markets  advanced  23  points  to  10.J)2t^  per  Ih.    On  the 
corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  ^.Ss^» 

July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  26  points  to  10. 3^?^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange  advanced  2U  points  to  l0.2Jip* 

Wholesale  prices  of  firesh  creamery  "butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25g-jzf;  91  score,  25  cents;  90  score,  2k  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  Cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Single  Daisies,  15J  to         cents;  Young  ..  Americas^ 
to  151  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York 
(■Qrner  Barry  Company  quotations)  were:  Specials,  I7i-  to 
20  cents;  Standards,  17  cents;  firsts,  15  to  15^  cents. 
(■Prepared  by  Eu.  of  Agr.  Econ. ) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  ia  Ike  Pre«s  Service,  Office  ot  Information,  United  States  Department  of  AgricuUure.  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opioion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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FARM  ,  The  recent  rise  in  farm  prices  has  rekindled  the  confidence 

DEBT  of  farmer  dehtora  and  mortgage  holders  thro-aghout  the  Nation's 

BELIEF  t.agric-ult-aral  "belt.    Reports  yesterday  said  the  ret-urning  confi- 

tdence  was  so  pronounced  that  applicatioisf or  refinancing  mortgages 
from  the  $2,000,000,000  f-und  provided  "by  Congress  have  fallen  far  "below  earlier 
expectations  and  even  helow  estimates  as  recent  as  ten  days  ago.. .The  rise  in 
prices  has  not  ."benefited  many  farmers  directly  so  far  hecause  they  have  had  no 
crops  availa"bl.e  to  sell,  "but  it  has  restored  confidence  in  all  agricultural  sec- 
tions and  had  the  result  of  strengthening  farm  land  values,  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration has  "been  informed.    With  a  rise  in  the  potential  purchasing  power  of 
farmers,  the  demand  for  farm  lands  has  stiffened  in  many  sections,  although  trans- 
actions are  far  "below  the  normal  volume. . .  (A.P. ) 


ELM  DIS1A.se  in  The  discovery  in  Maplewood  and  South  Orange  of  the  destructive 

NEW  JERSEY        Dutch  elm  disease  of  elm  trees  was  reported  yesterday  by  Dr.  R.  P. 

White,  specialist  in  diseases  of  ornamental  plants  a,t  the  New  Jersej 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  says  a  report  to  the  New 
York  Times.     The  first  out  "break  reported  was  in  Ohio  three  years  ago,  where  nine 
neglected  trees  were  destroyed.    The  extent  of  the  knowm  infection  is  six  elm 
trees  in  Maplewood  and  two  in  South  Orange.    Experts  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
State  and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the    State  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  are  uniting  in  efforts  to  eradicate  the  disease  and  prevent 
its  spread. . . . 


TO  CONSERVE      :         President  Hoosevelt's  request  to  the  lumber  industry  that  it 
TIMBER  -include  in  its  code  of  fair  competition  "measures  to  prevent 

}  '  ^further  destructive  forest  exploitation"  has  "been  accepted  "by  the 

National  Lumbes*  Man-ufacturers  Association,  which  is  Just  concluding  its  convention 
at  Chicago,  the  press  reports, 

I 


DOLLAR  s         The  dollar,  fluct-uating  over  a  wide  range  in  the  confused 

DOWN  ^foreign  exchange  markets,  yesterday  established  a  new  low  of  7C- 

:.cents  and  closed  at  71-^  cents  in  terms  of  the  gold  standard  franc. 
Sterling  rates^against  the  dollar  ranged  from  $U.66  to       75. .. .(Baltimore  Sun.) 


CANAL LAlN  -         Northern  grain-growing  areas  of  the  western  provinces  continue 

GRAINS  '-in  first-class  condition,  while  in  central  and  southern  areas  con- 

ditions are  improved,  according  to  the  weekly  crop  report  issued 
at  Winnipeg  by- the  Canadian  National  Railways.    Recent  rains  have  been  of  benefit, 
although  the  report  says  they  may  not  entirely  co-unteract  previous  drought  damage.. 
Local  hail  and-- grasshopper  damage  is  noted.  (Press.) 
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Section  2 

Corn  According  to  the  Wall  Street  Joiarnal  for  July  7,  "Tii©  corn 

Refining       refining  industry  in  June  ground  more  than  5,U00,000  hushels 
of  corn,  comparing  with  U, 552,000  hushels  in  June  last  year, 
an  increase  of  approximately  20  percent.    This  compared  with 
the  all-time  record  grind  of  S, 200,000  "bushels  in  May  and  7,ll6,- 
601  "bushels  ground  in  April.    The  April  grind  was  more  than  50 
percent  greater  than  that  in  April  last  year.    For  the  three 
months  ended  June  30  the  grind  of  corn  was  roughly  21,U00,000 
hushels.    June  business  reflects  a  tendency  toward  leveling  out 
of  the  "business  of  the  companies.    April  and  May  grind  was  at 
the  rate  of  96,000,000  "bushels  annually,  whereas  the  "best  year 
for  the  industry  showed  26,000,000  bushels  of  corn  ground,  of 
which  about  10,000,000  bushels  were  for  export  trade.  Export 
trade  is  negligible  under  present  conditions.    Use  of  corn  grits 
by  the  brewing  industry  added  somewhat  to  business  in  the  second 
qijarter  of  1933.  while  the  textile  industry  took  considerable 
amounts  of  starch.     The  improvement  in  the  textile  business  in 
1932  did  not  set  in  until  the  third  quarter.    Prices  on  refined 
corn  products  have  moved  upward  with  the  rising  prices  for  the 
for  the  grain,  but  there  is  always  some  lag  as  goods  are  sold  on 
a  30-day  basis." 


Turkey  Howard  S.  Eich,  writing  on  "Turkey  Bantams,  Why  Not?"  in 

Bantams         Kew  England  Poultryman  for  June  15,.  says:  "Practically  every 

known  variety  of  Standard  fowl  has  been  Bantamized,  so  why  not 
the  turkey?    The  general  rule  as  to  size  of    Bantams  in  relation 
to  their  Standard  bred  relatives  is  'the  Bantam  is  one-fifth 
the  size  of  the  Standard  variety .Housewives  of  myriads  of 
small  families  have  many  times  cast  wistful  glances  at  those 
large,  plump  turkey  carcasses,  so  tastefully  displayed  in  our 
leading  naarkets* ...  .But  what  under  the  sun  could  a  family  of 
three  or  four  do  with  a  25-pound  turkey?    Here  in  Springfield 
(Mass.)  it  is  the  U-5  and  6  pound  fowl  that  sells  most  readily. 

The  family  cleans  it  up  in  two  meals,  whereas  a  25-pound  turkey, 
except  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  is  just  out,  that's  all. 
The    American  Standard  of  Perfection  gives  weights  on  turkeys 
for  adult  Bronze  Toms,  36  pounds,  Yearling  Toms,  33  pounds. 
Young  Toms,  25  poiands.  Old  Hens,  20  pounds,  and  Young  Hens,  16 
pounds .... Now         take  the  Bronze  and  Bantamize  them;  you  would 
have  adult  Toms  at  about  7  l/^  pounds,  Yearling  Toms  at  about 
5  pounds.  Old  Hens  at  about  m-  pounds,  and  Yo'^ng  Hens  at  about 
3  1/2  pounds,  and  you  can  figure  the  other  varieties  in  propor- 
tion.    Take  a  family  of  four  and  a  Bantamized  Bronze  Turkey 
Yearling  Tom. ...of  about  6  3/^  pounds — and  what  a  meal.  No 
eating  turkey  hash  for  the  next  week  either...." 

Banking  The  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  (July  8)  contains  an  article 

Systems         by  Robert  H.  Hemphill,  "On  the  Way  O^at,"  which  says  in  part: 

"The  day  of  the  banket eer,  the  stocketeer,  and  the  racketeer  1 
is  waning.     It  was  a  great  party  while  it  lasted,  but  dawn  is 
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breaking  for  the  average  citizen — the  depositor  and  the  investor, 
who  have  "been  the  perennial  'goats'  in  our  erratic  financial 
system.    Behind  the  nation-wide  insistent  demand  for  reform 
which  culminated  in  the  new  "banking  and  securities  laws,  there 
was  a  widespread,  deep-seated  feeling  of  injury  and  resentment 
which  overrode  the  most  powerful  opposition  and  would  hrook  no 
delay,  .  If  these  measures  and  their  inevitaTsle  elaboration  prove 
ineffective,  then  we  will  have  a  government  owned  and  operated 
commercial  hanking  system,  and  it  will  come  quickly.    To  visual- 
,  ize  the  revolution  which  is  ahead  of  our  financial  system  it  is 
necessary  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  its  essential  elements  as 
-they  should  function  in  their  proper  relation.    As  an  abstract 
proposition,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  departments — the  com- 
mercial "bar^k,  the  savings  hank,  and  the  investment  haiiking 
house...." 

A  Bureau  of  Standa.rds- specialist,  William  ID.  Appel,  writ- 
ing on  "The  Textile-Shrinl^age  Problem"  in  Commercial  Standards 
Monthly  for  June,  says:  "In  order  to  know  how  much  textiles 
will  shrink  in  laundering,  samples  must  he  tested  either  in 
actual  laundering  or  in  a  laboratory  test  which  will  produce 
the  same  amount  of  shrinkage  as  actual    laundering.    A  suitable 
test  has  been  developed  for  cotton  textiles^  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  developing  one  for  other  textiles  when  need- 
ed, ...  Through  technical  studies  in  the  mills  and  testing  labo- 
ratories there  has  also  been  laid  a  bacl^round  of  information, 
which  is  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  shrinkage  problem. 
The  conditions  of  manufacture  which  result  in  a  product  that 
will  shrink  are  ioiown.    The    relative  importance  of  the  factors 
in  laundering — the  water,  detergents,  temperature,  and  mechani- 
cal, action — has  been  studied  and  is  a  matter  of  record.    It  is 
coming  to  be  general    knowledge  that  the  dimensions  of  thorough- 
ly shrunk  cloth  are  not  immutable.    They  may  be  expected  to 
fluctuate  in  successive  launderings,  depending  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  cloth  is  dried  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  ironed. 
This  fact  is  basic  to  the  problem.    Cloth  does  not  have  perma- 
nently fixed  dimensions  even  when  thoroughly  shrunk...." 

An  unnamed  "Washington  Observer,"  writing  on  "A  Brain 
Trust  at  Work"  in  the  July  Review  of  RevievTS  and    World's  Work, 
closes  the  article:  "These,  then,  are  the  people  who  make  up 
the  so-called  brain  trust.    What  they  preach  and  practice  is 
not  new.    Their  ideas  are  as  old  as  government  itself — as  an- 
cient as  Aristotle.    For  years  prophets  in  the  political  wilder- 
ness that  Washington  used  to  be,  have  been  urging  their  enact- 
ment into  law.    But  the  Hew  Deal's  contribution  is  the  transla- 
tion of  these  ideas,  this  philosophy,  into  legislation — all  in 
a  few  months.    Professorial  ideas  and  ideals  have  been  taken 
from  the  classroom,  where  we  have  been  content  to  permit  our 
children  to  stady  them  at  brains '  length,  and  put  to  work  on 
behalf  of  a  people  bowed  down  by  depression...." 
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Potato  Dr.  William  A.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  IncLus- 

Breeding     try,  writing  on  "Research  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Irdustry"  in 
to  Suhdue    Scientific  Monthly  for  July,  says:  "The  potato  is  the  leading 
Disease     vegetable  of  the  United  States.    More  than  a  decade  ago  the  so- 
called  'running  out'  of  good  varieties  due  to  the  potato  dis- 
eases now  referred  to  as  mosaic,  leaf roll,  spindle  tuher  and 
streak  had  hecome  the  greatest  handicap  to  potato  growing  and 
to  crop  improvement  for  producers  throughout  the  country.  These 
■Cirus  diseases,  carried  from  year  to  year  in  the  tubers  of  the 
diseased  plants  and  more  widely  spread  in  the  field  "by  aphids 
or  plant  lice,  had  led  to  the  belief  that  potato  varieties  were 
all  subject  to  wealcening  or  'running  out*  after  a  few  yoars' 
growth  in  a  region  and  there  was  therefore  a  constant  search 
for  new  varieties  of  potatoes  and  simultaneous  discarding  of  some 
of  the  most  important  productive  varieties.    Our  researches  not 
only  showed  that  the  'running  out'  was  due  to  an  obscure  group 
of  infectious  diseases  but  also  established  the  practicability 
of  commercial  elimination  of  these  virus  diseases  from  potato 
seed  stocks  and  demonstrated  the  value  to  the  grower  of  market 
potatoes  of  insisting  upon  seed  potatoes  known  to  be  free  of  these 
diseases.    Prom  this  work  has  come  the  modern  supervision  by  State 
officers  of  potatoes  grown  for  seed  and  the  development  of  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  use  of  certified  seed  potatoes  for  market 
production.    It  is  estiraated  tha.t  the  potato  g:.'owers  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  saved  millions  of  dollars  annually  through  the  use 
'.of  the  almost  completely  disease-free  certified  seed  potatoes. 
Disease  control  and  crop  improvement  can  go  hand  in  hand  for  many 
rea,sons,  and  among  them  plant  breeding  deserves  special  mention.... 


Map  Land  An  article  in  The  Geographical  Journal  (London)  for  June  says 

Utiliza-  in  part:  "In  the  second  annual  report  on  the  (Land  Utilization) 
tion  Survey,  it  appeared  that  at  tliat  date  there  were  only  four  coun- 

ties in  the  whole  of  G-rea,t  Britain  in  which  work  had  not  been 
started,  that  S2  percent  of  the  country  was  being  fully  covered, 
and  that  over  90  percent  of  the  work  in  hand  was  organized  by 
the  county  directors  of  education. . .  .Early  in  this  year  t\70  spec- 
imen maps  were  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  showing,  in  color, 
the  cartographical  results  of  the  survey.    The  maps  are  on  the 
scale  of  1  inch  to  the  mile.    Hie  colors  which  show  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  are  overprinted  on  the  1-inch  sheets  of  the  popu- 
lar edition,  so  that  each  sheet,  in  the  normal  case,  covers  an 
area  of  US6  square  miles.  The  popular  edition  lends  itself  very 
well  to  this  kind  of  overprint irg  ,  and  no  change  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  printing  of  the  ground  work  of  the  map,  except 
that  the  minor  roads  are  not  colored;  over  this  familiar  1-inch 
map  the  special  information  is  printed  in  six  colors. .. .The  gen- 
eral effect  is  clear  and  most  instructive.  • 


DAILY  DIGEST 
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Prepared  in  the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  ail  , shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance.  ~' 
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COTTON                       President    Roosevelt  last  night  hastened  his  industrial  recovery 
CODE                  program  into  effect  mth  approval  of  the  cotton  textile  code.  He 
I                          hailed  the  putting  into  effect  of  this  first  of  the  industrial  codes 
with  a  statement  declaring  it  the  "achievemont  of    cooperation,  mutual  understanding 
and  good  will."    Commenting  on  the  section  "banning  child  labor,  the  President  said: 
"Child  labor  in  this  industry  is  here  abolished.    After  years  of  fruitless  efforts 
and  discussions  this  ancient  atrocity  went  out  in  a  day,  "because  this  law  permits 
employers  to  do  "by  agreement  that  which  none  of  them  could  do  separately  and  live  in 
competition."     (A. P.)  .  ■ 

DUTCH  ELM  Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 

DISEASE  New    Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  united  here  today,  says 

a  report  to  the  New  York  Times  from   Maplewood,  N.J.,  to  stop  the 
destruction  of  elm  trees  "by  a  fungus  disease,  known  as  the  Dutch  elm  disease.  They 
pointed  out  that  unless  the  disease  were  checked  it,  might  spread  throughout  the  ir)rt3>« 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States.     The  plan-  of  "battle  was  laid  down    here  toda,y 
by  R.  K.  Seattle  of  the  Federal  Department  and  Dr.  R..\P.  White,  New  Jersey  plant 
pathologist.    It  will  be  carried,  out  by  Dr.  0.  N.  Liming  of  the  Federal  Department, 
assisted  by  employees    of  both  the  national  and  the  State  governments. ... "From  a 

forestation  standpoint,     the  inroads  of  the  elm  disease  in  this  territory  are  very 
serious,"  Mr.  Beattie  said     He  'explained  that  the  3.fsease  was  common  in  Europe, 
but  that  it  did  not  reach  the  United  States  until  1930  when  some  trees  in  Cleveland 
and  Cincinnati^were  found  to  be  infected.     It  was  not  until  1931  that  the  disease 
was  eradicated  in  Ohio. 


FARIvI  During  June,  the  first  full  month  of  its  operation,  the  Farm 

CREDITS  Credit  Administration  authorized  loans  totaling  $2,404,238  to  farmersf 

cooperative  organizations  and  disbursed  on  old  and  new  commitments  cash  totaling 
$2,552,851.45,  Henry   Morganthau,  Jr.,  governor  of  the  now  system,  announced  yester- 
day.   But  almost  as  much  money  was  repaid  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  on  loans 
taken  over  from  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  other  agencies.    Repayments  for  the 
month  totaled  $2,411,647.06,  leaving  a  total  of  $181,153,833.56  due  to  the  Farm 

Credit  Administro.tion  on    June  30  The  largest  loan  made  during  June  was  $1,525,- 

944.64  to  the  Staple  Cotton-  Cooperative  Association  at  G-reenwood,  Miss.    This  sm 
was  advanced  to  permit  the  association  to  settle  with  its  members  for  their  1930-31 
seasonal  pool  cotton,  which  later  on  will  be  sold  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrictiltiire  as 
provided  in  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act.  (Press.) 


NARCOTICS  The  League  of  Nations  treaty  convention  restricting  the  man-ufac- 

TREATY  .  .  t-ure  of  narcotic  drugs  went  into  effect  around  the  world  yesterday. 

In  New  York  the  World  Narcotic  Defense  Association  celebrated  with 
speeches  and  a  radio  broadcast  from  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  **»■,  (New  York  Times.) 
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Chemistry 
and 

Medicine 


World  Eayom 
Production 


Section  2 

Medical  Journal  and  Record  for  July  5>  in  an  editorial  on 
"The  Isolation  of  the  Chemists,"  Fays:  Chemistry  has  ■b-jcome  a 
highly  specialized  field,  partially  due  to  the  iuirivid-jaliza-- 
tion  of  the  science  and  partially  to  the  .  -^r^e  demand chat 
commerce  and  agriculture  have  riade  on  chei-^istry .  Cher.iEtry 
is  an  integral  part  of  mediciv:.e,  and  :.z  &oh:a3  to  us  thr.t  the. 
chemists  should  not  he  allowed  to  meet  tlie  -{jay  they  do,  with- 
out having  representative  physicians  at  t.icir  gatheringa.  Not 
that  the  chemists  need  any  mo:;'e  suporvision  at  theii"  n.-:i'':ional 
getherings  than  do  physiciam-  or  oth  ..r  so-oalled  scilen'.  ^  sts, 
hut  the  physicians  might  be  aole  to  guther  nicmy  usef-:.'.  points 
from  the  chemists  which  would 'td  of  far-roocning  importance 
in  practical  medicine.     In  other  words,  we  feel  that  there 
should  he  a  greater  coordination  hetrreen  wba.t  the  chemrst  is 
doing  and  what  the  physician  might  do.     It  is  true  tha";;  many  ■ 
of  the  findings  of  the  chemists  are  of  theoretical  importance 
alone,  and  nxiny  of  their  findings  find  their  greatest  field  of 
utility  in  the  manufacturing  industry  and  rany  of  them  are 
utilized  in  agricultural  procer^^-jes.      We  feel  that  it  is  impos- 
sihle  for  the  average  ph-ysician  to  plan  a  utilization  of  what 
the  average  chemist  discovers  or  mal;.-23  use  of.  Nevertheless 
there  are  times  when  the  findings  of  the  chemists  might  he 
utilized  more  immediately  if  a  closer  relationship  existed 
hetween  chemist  and  physician.    Our  plea  is  for  a  closer  coor- 
dination hetween  chemistry  and  medicine."  0  , 

Under  the  title  "U.S.  Plants  Produce  Quarter  of  World's 
Eayon"  the  Textile  Bulletin  (July  G)  says:  "Con^ilation  of  the 
world's  rayon  production  figui^es  has  heen  undert£;ken  for  the 
first  time  hy  the  Tuhize  Chatillon  Gcrporation  and  the  record 
is  included  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Textile  Organon,  puh- 
lished  hy  the  company.    The  compilation  shows  that  world  pro- 
duction aggregated  515,390,000  pounds  for  1932,  compared  with 
^5^,765,006  pounds  in  I929,  and'with  76,765,000  pounds  in  1922. 
The    compilation  reveals  several  interesting  facts.  First, 
that  the  world  production  of , rayon  has  increased  each  year  with 
the  exception  of  the  1929~30  comparison.    Second,  the  United 
States    has  produ.ced  from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  world  total 
in  the  last  decade.    Third,  the  rapid  ascendency  of  Japan  as  a 
rayon  producer.    There  is  little  douht  hut  that  in  1933  Japan 
will  he  the  second  largest  producer  of  rayon.    The  fourth 
point  of  interest    is  the  closeness  with  which  the  British, 
German,  Italian,  and  French  rayon  production  has  approximated 
each  other  in  the  last  decade." 


Plan  Tropi- 
cal Summer 
School 


.  .     An  expedition  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Austin  R.  Middle- 
ton,  hioloi-ist  of  the  University  of  Louisville,  and  Dr.  H.  E. 
Enders,  dean  of  the  School  of  Science  of  Purdue  University, 
has  sailed  from  New  Orleans  to  spend  two  months  at  the  lance- 
tilla  Experiment  Station,  not  far  from  Tela,  Honduras.  The 
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expedition  will  report  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
s-unmier  school  offering  college  credit  for  atudy  of  tropical 
subjects  in  the  Central  American  jungles.    Members  of  the  party 
will  aaake  collections  of  biological  speciraens  for  the  two  univer- 
sities, and  a  study  will  be  rcade  of  reptiles  and  apmliibians,  as 
well  as  of  parasites,  fungi,  and  medicinal  plants."   ( Sci once, July?,) 

Hew  Hulling       Tlie  South  African  Sugar  Journa,!  for  May  31  says:  "Por  years 
Machine       past  the  sugar  industry  has  been  seeking  for  a  crop  to  grow  on 
for  Sisal    poorer  soils  where  cane  is  rjipr of i table,  ani  Hatal  has  also  been 
in  need  of^  a  new  industry  which  will  enable  a  satisfactory  return 
.  to  be  obtained  from  a  lot  of  the  poorer  soils  of  the  country.... 

•  The  one  offering  the  greatest  potentialities  Is  fibre  (sisal) 

which  has  already  been  satisfactorily  proved  as  a  companion  crop 
to  cane  in   Mauritius  and  scae  other  sugar-growing  countries.... 
Tlie  development  of  the  project  has  always  hinged  upon  the  problem 
of  handling  the  leaves  in  the  field.  ..."Up  to  now  no  satisfactory 
portable  machine  capable  of  doing  the  work  economically  has  been 
available,  but  for  the  last  2-1/2  years  experiments  have  been 
carried  out  by  two  B'orban  men,  Messrs.  G-.  Hollqway  and  H.  Carter, 
which  seem    at  last  to  liave  met  with    considerable  success.  They 
gave  a  demonstration  of  their  new  machine  in  Durban  on  May  27-... 
The  principle  of  the  machine  is  a  central  drum  fitted  with  beaters, 
on  the  principle  of  a,  lawn  mower,  and  being  driven  at  450  revo- 
lutions per  minute  it  quickly  extracts  s-ll  the  extraneous  matter 
from  the  leaf  and  leaves  the  fibre  in  a  fit  condition  for  the 
market.    The  drum  is  actually  2  feet  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
has  a  speed  of  approximp.tely  J), 000  feet  per  minute.    The  madiine 
itself  is  only  6  by  2  feet  and  there  are  four  openings — two  set 
wide  for  taking  the  butts  and  two  set  closer  for  treating  the 
leaf  proper.    As  the  leaf  never  leaves  the  hand  of  the  feeder  it 
wastes  no  time  in  traveling,  thereby  increasing  the  output  of  the 
machine.     It  is  estimated  tliat  four  native  boys  can  easily  feed 
the  machine  «^nd  produce  an  output  of  from  750  to  1,000  pounds  of 
dry  fibre  per  day...." 

IJew  Ygrk         Unless  heavy  rains  reduce  the  fire  hazard,  the  State  may  ■ 
Pores t     close  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill  preserves  to  visitors.  Lith- 
Pires       g0T7  Osborne,  Conservation  ■Commissioner,  issued  Saturday 

to  all  wlio  visit  the  woods  a  special  warning  to  use  extreme  cau- 
tion. ...He  was  loath  to  have  the  forests  closed  to  the  public,  but 
said  that  "the  first  importance  is  the  protection  of  our  woodlands 
from  destruction  by  fire."    (Hew  York  Tines,  July  S. ) 

Process-        "Why  a  Processing  Tax?"  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ing  Tax  for  July  7.  says:  "There  has  ^sen  some  criticism  of  the  action  of 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  decreeing  a  tax  of  3O  cents  a  bush- 

Wheat     el  on  all  wheat  processed  on  and  after  July  9-    Apparently  it  is 

necessary  and  advisable.    The  Agricult'oral  Adjustment  Act  contem- 
plates a  balancing  of  production  and  consumption  of  wheat  and  cer- 
tain other  farm  products,  and  one  step  toward  that  end  is  a  de^ 
crease  in  the  production  until  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad  are 
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reduced  to  a  rear.ona'ble  size.    ITat.ure  has  greatly  reduced  tiie 
doiriGStic  wheat  crop  this  season  and  prices  at  Chicago  have  gone 
■beyond  the  dollar  mark,  and  this  has  l)oen  cited  as  reason  why 
no  action  should  be  taken  toward  reducing  the  prodiiction.  Such 
an  argument  does  not    meet  the  issue.    The  aim  of  the  law  is 
not  a  temporary  "but  a  permanent  euro  of  the  farm  problem  caused 
by  low  prices.    If  that  is  to  be  attained  there  should  be  a  re- 
duction in  the  amoimt  produced  both  at  homo  and  abroad.  At 
least  that  is  the  declared  intent  of    the  law.    Efforts  to  re- 
duce acreage  should  be  begun  without  loss  of  time.    If  this  is 
not  done  farmers  will  seed  an  increased  acreage  for  the  crop  of 
1934,  and  wo  v/ill  then  face  the  same  situation  of  ovcrsupply 
that    in  the  past  ha.s  been  a  severe  drag  on  the  market.  Further- 
more an  internatioi'ial  wheat  conference  is  •'onder  way  in  which 
reduction  of  acreage  in  the  principal    surplus-producing  coim^ 
tries  is  being  sought.     If,  as  now  seems  possible,  an  agreement 
for  acreage  reduction  is  made,  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  keep  its  contract  with  the  other  countricG  and  reduce  acre- 
age at  least  to  the  amount  agreed  upon.     There  will    be  heavy 
expenses  in  putting  the  reduction  ijl-on  into  operation.  Aside 
from  the  cost  of  administering  the  law  there  will  be  the  much 
heavier  expense  of  compensations  and  benefits  to  the  farmers. 
.  ,  .  ,  It  is  probable  that  the  administration  will  attempt  to  obtain 

the  reduction  by  leasing  the  land,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
agreeing    to  pay  farmers  a  certain  sum  per  acre  for  all  they 
agree  to  take  out  of  production.    Th-is  mollies  necessary  a  la,rge 
amo"Ui-it  of  money  on  hand  early    this  autumn.    But  where  is  it  to 
corno  from?     Certainly  not  from  the  Troas-'JLry,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
requires  that  the  plan  be  self-supporting.    The  processing  tax 
is  the  one  source  from  which  the  administration    can  derive  the 
necessary  revenue,  and  to  have  it  when  needed  to  put  the  plan 
into  effect  it  must  be  assured  now.    The  necessity  of  the  case 
leaves  no  grounds  for  criticisiiig  the  Secretary's  co^jxso." 

Department  Section  5 

of  Woods  are  being"domesticated"  in  an  experiment  in  Southern 

Agriculture    Maryland  to  discover  how  they  may  be  used  to  improve  tobacco 

crops.    Before  the  experiment  was  undertak:en  a  wide    mixture  of 
weeds  grew  on  the  tobacco  lands  between  crop  years,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agric'oltui'c  has  planted  individual  plots  of  the  more 
common  woods,  sucluas  ra^-^vood,  titickweed,  partridge  peas,  and 
l-ambs'  q-uartcr.      After  the  wood  crop  is  harvested  the  G-overn- 
mont  experimenters  will  plant  a  crop  to  tobacco  and  study  its 
quality  to  loam  if  it  has  been  influenced  in  any  waj'-  by  the 
weeds  grown  there  previously.    Weeds  apparently  tlirive  on  oppo- 
sition.   The  scientists  found  that,  although  the  weeds  grew 
readily  under  nat\iral  conditions,  they  did  not  grow  so  readily 
when  they  were  planted.     There  v;as  difficiilty  in  making  some  of  ■ 
the  planted  weeds  gro?;  at  all. Tobacco  farmers  for  many  years 
have  ioiown  something  of  the  effect  of  Weeds  on  a  tobacco  crop 
the  following  year,  but  in  times  of  good  prices  they  had  been 
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■unwilling  to'  let  tlie  land  lie  idl-e  in  weeds.    Now,  v/ith  tol)ac~ 
CO  almost  too  plentiful,  farmers  who  let  part  of  their  land 
grow  to  weeds  one  year  may  obtain  better  tobacco  the  next 
season.     (Baltimore  Sim  reprint  from  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News.) 


Section  4 
Market  Q,uotations     ■  ' 

July  7. — Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers:  steers  (900-1300  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.00  to 
$7.00;  cows  good  $3.00  to  $4.25;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.) 
good  and  choice    $4.75  to  $6,00;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.50 
to  $6.75;  feeder  and  stocker  steers;  (500-1051  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $4.50  to  $6.00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice 
$4.25  to  $4.60;  200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.55  to  $4.65; 
250~350  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.40  to  $4.65;  slaughter  pigs, 
100-130  lbs.  good  and  choice  $3.00  to  $3.65.     Slaughter  sheep 
and  lambs;  lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7.75  to  $8.65» 

Grain:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
$1.01-7/|8  to  $1.03-7/8;  No.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis 
$1.01-7/8    to  $1.02-7/8;  No.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  95^zf 
to  98t^2  No.  2  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  94^</:  to  98^;^;  Chicago 
99-^52^;.  No.  1  soft  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.00^  to  $1.0l|^;  No.  2 
soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  97^jzJ  to  99j^;  St.  Louis  97l;  to 
$1.01;  No.  1  W.  fh.  Portland  72^2^;  No.  2  amber  dur-um,  *  Minneapolis 
90-7/8{zJ  to  93-7/8jzJ;  No.  1_  dur^,  Duluth  94-3/8{zJ  to  96-7/8^^; 
No.  2  rye,  Minneapolis  79^^  to  79|^;  No.  2    mixed  corn,  Minne- 
apolis 53izJ  to  54^zJ;  Kansas  City  56^^  to  59^{/5;  Chicago  59|^  to 
60^;  No.  2  white,  Kansas  City  57t^  to  61^^;  St.  Loms  62^  to 
62^5?;  No    2  yellow,  Minneapolis    55jzJ  to  56^^^;  Kansas  City  56^^^ 
to  59^^;  Chicago  60^  to  62^;  St.  Louis  59f^  to  61^^;  No.  3  yel- 
low, Minneapolis  52^  to  54^;  Kansas  City  55^^  to  58^^;  Chicago 
591^^  to  60^;  No.  2  white  oats,  Minneapolis  43-7/8ji*  to  44-3/8^; 
Kansas  City  44-|5^  to  45^^  jNom.);  Chicago  45^^  to  46yf;  St.  Louis 
47^^;  No.     3  white,  Minneapolis  43-j/8^  to  43-5/8;  Kansas  City 
45^;  Chicago  44^  to  45|-,;^;  St.  Louis  46^^;^;  Special    No-  2  barley, 
Minneapolis  67^^  to  69^;  Chicago  72^  to  76^;  No.  1  flaxseed, 
Minneapolis  $1,92  to  $1.96. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  declined  22  points  to  lO.lOfJ  per  lb.     On  the  correspond- 
ing day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5.73^.    July  future  con- 
tracts on  the    New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  19  points  to 
10.15^,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined  22  points 
to  10.05c^, 
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\Tholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  "butter  at  l^ev/  York  v/ere 
92  score,  26  cents;  91  score,  25|-  cents;  90  score,  24|  cents. 

"Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  IJov/ 
York-were:  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  15g-  cents;  Young  Americas, 
15^  to  1^  cents. 

¥holesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  Ucw  York 
(Urner  Barry  Company  quotations)  were:  Specials,  18  to  20|- 
cents;  Standards,  17^  cents;  Jirsts,  15  to  l&r  cents.  (Prepared 
by  Bureau- of  Agricultural  Economics.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Vrepared  in'the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  oti  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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WHEAT  A  London  catle  from  Jolin  l/iacCornac  to  the    ITew  York  Times  yes- 

COHIFEEIEIIOE         terday  said:  "Wliile  the  economic  conference  as  a  whole  was  wrangling 

over  the  question  of  whether  it  should  continue  and,  if  so,  on  what 
tasis,  definite  progress  was  "being  made  or  recorded  on  two  important  suhjocts, 
wheat  and  silver.    The  Big  Pour  Committee  of  overseas  wheat-producing  countries, 
the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  and  Argentina,  had  another  session  with  the 
Danuhian  States  and  obtained  from  them  their  agreement  not  to    Sow  their  suhmargin- 
"^^1  lands.    G?his  means  that,  even  if  who^t  prices  soar,  the  Danuhian  countries  will 
not  enlarge  their  cultivated  area  "by  adding  fields  not  profitable  in  the  present 
pircumstances.    Thus  they  will  stabilize  their  production.    On  silver,  Senator 
Pittma-n  ,  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  subject,  v/ill  report  to  the  Mone- 
tary Commission  Thursday  that  a  t en ta,tive  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the 
producing  countries  and  those  which  have  silver  currencies,,.." 


BEEAD  Bread-price  profiteering  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  by  the 

PRICES  Department  of  Justice,  Attorney  General  Cummings  said  yesterday. 

Several  complaints  alleging  exorbitant  prices  have  been  received  by 
the  Department,  the  most  serious  being  frora  ITorth  Dakota.    Governor  Langor  of  that 
State  wired  Mr.  Cummings  that  the  increase  in  bread  prices  was  out  of  proportion 
to  the  gains  in  other  commodities.    He  asked  the  ifcpartment  to  cooperate.    Ivlr.  Cum- 
mings at  once  ordered  a  specie,l  agent  to  malcc  an  investigation.    If  the  facts  justi- 
fy legal  prosecution,  action  will  bo    taken  under  the  antitrust  laws,  (Press.) 


MORTGAGE  Henry  Morganthau,  Jr.,  Governor  of  the  Earm  Credit  Adm.inistra- 

REEI2IAHCIUG       tion,  announced  yesterday  that  Illinois  had  been  chosen  as  the  second 

State  in  which  the  Federal"  land  bank  system  would  undertake  the  re- 
financing of  mortgages  held  by  closed  and  restricted  banks.    At  the  same  time  Mr, 
Morganthau  disclosed  that  the  administration  planned  to  sot  up  complete  organiza- 
tions in  one  State  in  each  of  the  12  land  bank  districts,  and  to  sot  up  a  model  or- 
ganization in  one  district  within  a  month.    By    January  1,  he  said,  it  was  expected 
that  all  12  districts  would  be  organized,    Morganthau  said  he  had  applied  to  the 
Reconstruction  Corporation  for  a  special  loan  of  $25,000,000  for  the  refinancing 
program  in  Illinois.    Governor  Horner  of  Illinois  approved  the  refinancing  plan  in 
a  telephone  conversation  with  Mr.  Morgantha.u.    (Washington  Post.) 


TREASURY  Applications  totaling  $220,281,000  for  tenders  of  $75,000,000 

BILLS  of  91-day  Treasury  bills  offered  on  July  6  were  announced  yesterday 

by  Acting  Secretary  Acheson.    The  average  price  of  the  $75,453,000 
accepted,  Mr,  Acheson  said,  was  99.909  and  the  average  rate  about  0.36  percent  per 
annum  on  a  baiik  discount  basis.  (Press.) 
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Section  2 

Railroad  A  Daily  Pantagraph  editorial  in  the  July  4  issue  says:  "It 

Traffic       would  "be  an  interesting  searcli  to  pursue,  trying  to  find  how 
Record         long  ago  it  was  that  any  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  estab- 
lished a  new  record  for  voltime  of  traffic,  freight  or  passenger. 
Reports  of  railroads  for  all  the  recent  past  were  constantly  show- 
ing declines,  the  end  of  which  could  not  "be  predicted.    All  the 
more  reraarkahle,  therefore,  is  the  announcement  that  any  rail- 
road has  just  made  a  new  'all  tirne'  record  for  large  voliane  of 
passenger  traffic.    Such  is  the  claim  of  the  Hew  York  Central  in 
its  handling  of  passengers  over  its  line  runniiig  into  Chicago. 
It  was  announced  that  over  tho  week-end,  the  New  York-Chicago 
linos  had  handled  7,573  passengers,  most  of  them  hound  for  the 
World's  Pair.    This  was  the  third  successive  Sunday  in  which  the 
previous  week's  record  was  "beaten.    One  of  the  trains  from  Boston 
to  Uov7  York  was  run  in  eight  sections  and  carried  1,985  persons 
on  the  schedule,..," 

What  The  American  L-umhorman  for  July  8  says:  "The  average  Wis- 

Parmers    consin  farmer  in  an  average  year  buys  590  hoard  feet  of  1-umber, 
Buy  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  announced 

after  a  survey  covering  the  entire  State,    Farm  purchases  of 
other  building  materials  in  an  average  year,  the  survey  further 
indicated,  include;  BarlDed  wire,  2  rolls;  nails,  24  pounds; 
paint,  5  gallons;  poultry  netting,  21  lineal  feet;  wire  screen, 
8  lineal  feet;  shingles,  4  bundles;  wood  fence  posts,  27;  steel 
fence  posts,  15;  pipe,  6  feet.      Purchases  on  the  average  also 
include  3  l/2  tons  of  ground  limostone  and  2  l/2  tons  of  coal. 
Of  the  homes  that  house  Wisconsin's  farm  population  (which  is 
29.7  percent  of  the  total  population)  25  percent  were  equipped 
with  electric  lights  in  1931.    Parm  prices  increased  on  24  prod«- 
uctsduring  May,  and  on  only  one  product,  potatoes,  was  there  a 
slight  drop.    Milk  prices  made  the  greatest  seasonal  gain  in  20 
years,  presaging  restored  buying  power." 

Vitamin  D  Summarizing  a  report  on    storage  of  antirachitic  factors  in 

in  Eggs      the  egg  as  revealed  in  feeding  tests  including  codlivcr  oil  and 
viostcrol,  Grace  M.  DeVancy  and  Hazel  E.  Munsell,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics,  and  Harry  W.  Titus,  of  tho  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  say  in  Poultry  Science  (July):."'  1.  The  relative  effi- 
ciency of  different-  quantities  of  codlivor  oil  and  viosterol  in 
the  diet  of  the  hen  for  vitamin  D  storage  in  egg  yolk  has  been 
studied  over  a  period  from  ITovcrabor  through  July.    2.  At  the  usual 
level  at  which  codliver  oil  is  fed,  its  vitamin  D    is  more  effi- 
ciently stored  in  the  egg    yolk  than  is  the  vitamin  D  of  an  equiira- 
lent  amount  of    Viosterol.    3.  The  vitamin  content  of  egg  yolk 
was  significantly  greater  when  2  percent  of  codliver  oil  was  in- 
cluded in  the  diet  than  when  1  percent  was  fed.    At  a  4  and  6 
percent  level,  however,  no  greater  storage  was  effected,    4.  With- 
in the  limits  studied,  the  antirachitic  value  of  egg  yolk  varied 
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.almost  as  the,  potency  of    Vioste-rol  in  the  hen's  diet.     5.  'Fif- 
teen minutes  irradiation  of  the  hen  with  a  carbon  arc  lamp 
apparently  had  the  same  effect  on  vitamin  B  storage  as  1  percent 
.of  codiiyer  oil  in  the  diet." 


Cotton  ih 
Road 

Construc- 
tion 


Tarm 
Bankrupt- 


cies 


,  .  'The  Florida  [Dimes-Union  for  July  7  says  editorially*  "Men- 
tion has  heon  made  occasionally  in  the  past  year  or  two  of  ex- 
periments in  road  construction  v/here  cotton  fabric  has  been 
employed.    The  -tests  seem  to  have  been  serious  but  not  exten- 
sive, and  it  is  perhaps  only  to  be  expected  to  find  that  foreign 
governments  have  observed  the  trial  of  cotton  cloth  as  a  rojad 
binder,  and  are  going  into  experiments  with  the  material  on  their 
own  account.    The  Hew  Orleans  Times-Picayune  a  few  days  ago 
remarked  that  several  foreign  lands,  Holland  conspicuously,  'have 
taken  a:  tip  from  our    American  experimentation  with  the  use  of 
cotton  fabric  membrane  for  the  construction  of  secondary  roads. ^ 
The  Times-Picayune  goes  on  to  say  that  it  recalls  an  attempt  in 
ITorth  Carolina.  ■     'This  use  of  cloth  woven  from  our  Southern 
staple  has  been  taken  up  in  other  States,  and  our  experiment 
in  Louisiana  has  come  in  for  much  comment.    A  recent  report,  how- 
over,  for  the  first  time  we    believe,  describes  foreign  lands' 
adoption  of -the  process,  although  the  fabric,  it  would  appear, 
is  not  being  used  elsewhere- dn  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the    United  States.'     It  is  said  that  the  Cotton  Pabric  Insti- 
tute is  advised  that  three  experimental  strips  employing  a  cot- 
ton fabric  membrane  are  presently  being  constructed  in  the 
Netherlands,    In  one  of  these  cases  the  fabric,  with  asphalt 
treatment-, ~  will  be  applied  directly  to-  the  surface  of  a  gravel 
road.    Another  strip  test  is  expected  to  involve  the  application 
of  an  asphalt-impregnated  fabric  to  a  road  which  previously  has 
received  several  treatments  of  a  bituminous  surfacing.    And  in 
the  third  case,  the  membrane  will  be  applied  over  a  worn  brick 
road.      As  the  IHitch  engineers  are    not  satisfied  with  the  tests 
made  in  this  country,  and  are  tr.'ying  out  the  matter  their  own 
ways,  and  to  secure  better  results,  it  is  no  harm  for  us  to  look 
on,  and  should  the  Hollanders  find  a  better  way  of  using  cotton 
cloth  in  road  building,  vq  can  well  adopt  it,  and  profit  by 
their  experience.,,," 

Commenting  editorially  on  farm  bankruptcies,  the  Weekly 
Kansas  City  Star  (July  5)  says:  "So  much  attention  has  been  cen- 
tered on  the  distressed  farmer  that  one  making  a  casual  review 
of  agriculture  might  assume  that  all  farmers  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.     It  is  refreshing  to  read  an  official  report  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  fewer  than  5,000  farmers 
resorted  to  bankruptcy  last  year.    This  was  only  7,7  percent  of 
all  ^nkruptcies  reported,  although  farmers  represent  one-third 
of  the  entire  population.    Less  than  one  in  a  thousand  farmers 
took  advantage  of  the  banlcruptcy  laws.    There  are  many  times  that 
number  of  distress,  yet  apparently  they  have  decided  to  carry 
their  load  of  debt  until  such  time  as  they  can  meet  their  obliga- 
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tions,    A  similarly  false  conclusion  pertains  to  farm  mort- 
gages,.   Many  farms  are  mortgaged  for  all  they  are  worth  or 
more.    These  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  discussion  of  remedi- 
al legislation*      ProhalDly  10  percent  of  all  farms  are  so 
heavily  mortgaged  that    no  one  would  care  to  assume  ownership 
vdthout  a  reduction  in  the  principal.    On  the  other  hand, 
nearly  50  percent  arc  entirely  free  from  mortgaged  indehted- 
...  ness  and  their  owners  are    not  in  distress." 

Business  In  commenting  on  the  "business  sitToation,  The  Economist 

Comment  for  July  7  says,  in  part:  ",...In  the  event  of  failure  of  the 

London    parley,  business  interests  here  are  prepared  to  see 
the  European  gold  countries  slide  off  the  gold  standard.  Con- 
sequences of  this  possibility  are  that  at  first  there  will  he 
a  degree'  of  dismay  in  our  domestic  markets,  followed  by  the 
realization  tliat  the  gold  countries  will  fall  right  into  line 
with  our  own  policy  of  raising  prices,  and  thus  expand  business 
activity.     In  other  words,  the  whole  world  will  go  in  for  mod- 
erate inflation,  and  our  domestic  program  v;ill  be  helped  rather 
than  hindered.    Ultimate  dcvalorization    of  important  gold  cur- 
rencies is  indicated,  with  the  dollar  perhaps  landing  at  around 
55  or  70  cents  in  terms  of  gold,,.." 

World's  Science  Hews,  Letter  (July  8)  says:  "The  oldest  living 

Largest         member  of  the  plant  or  animal  kingdom,  and  therefore  the  old- 
Tree  .'  est  living  thing  in  the  world,  as  far  as. is  known,  is  a  cypress 
tree  in  the  Indian  village  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  a  few  miles 
east  of  the  City  of  Oaxaca  in    Jvloxico.    This  is  the  opinion 
of  Dr,  Herman  Von  Schrenk,  consulting  timber  engineer  of  St» 
Louis,  Mo.,  who,  during  a  recent  visit  to  Oaxaca,  made  a  sec- 
ond study  of  the  giant  tree.    The  first  was  made  Just  30  years 
ago  by  Dr,  Schrenk.    Dr.  Schrenk  believes  the  age  of  the  Tule 
tree  not  less  than  4,000  years,  and  bases_  his  estimate  on  a 
boring  he  has  just  taken,  with  the  permission  of  the  Mexican 

Ministry  of  Agriculture,  out  of  another g-:aiit'.  cypress  in  the 
railroad  yards  at  Oaxaca  City.    The  ring  count  of  the  boring 
showed  the  second  tree  about  a  thousand  years  old,  and  by  coii> 
paring  its  size  with  that  of  the  Tule  tree,  Dr.  Schrenk  was 
convinced  that  the  latter  was  at  least  4,000  years  old.  The 
boring  showed  the  I^xican  cypress,  or  ahuehuete,  as  the  Indians 
call  it,  to  be  of  extremely  slow  growth.    The  Tule  tree  is 

140  feet  high,  and  24  men  can  span  it  with  their  arms,  its 
circumference  being  about  117  feet  at  40  inches  off  the  ground. 
But  the  true  circ-umf ercnce  is  hard  to  measure  because  of  the 
great  unevenness  of  the  trunk,  which  is  far  from    being  a  true 
cylinder.    This  unevenness  has  caused  many  persons  to  believe 
that  the  tree  is  really  three  trunks  grown  together  instead  of 
one.    But  most  botanists  who  have  viewed  it,  admitting  that 
this  cypress  can  thus' f us o  its  trunks  and  even  branches,  say 
that  the"  Tule  tree  is  really  a  single  trunlc,  and  that  such 
unevehness  is  a,  bharacteristic  of  the' species, ." 
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Textile     '  Under  its  department  "The  Week,"  the  Hew  RepulDlic  for 

Code  July  12  says:  "The  textile  code... will  acoomplish. .  .a  n-umlDer 

of  reforms  for  which  years  of  struggle  through  old  political 
,      ■  channels  were  ir^dequate.    Child  labor  is  abolished  in  the 
v-.  ■'      ■     '  industry,  "both  by  explicit  agreement  and  by  the  establishment 
of  a  minim-um  wage  making  it  unprofi table. .  .«Where  before  there 
was  a  str'uggle  to  maintain  48~hour  laws  for  women  in  the  more 
-progressive  States,  we  now  have  a  40-hour  maxim-um  for  everybody 
■;         in  the. whole  industry.    The  minimum  wages  of  $13  weekly  in  the 

Horth  and  $12  in  the  South,  though  higher  than  those  originally 
.  proposed,  are  still  low;  nevertheless  we  scarcely  had  enforci- 

ble  minima  of  any  character  under  the  old  industrial  regime, 
.  •   even  in  the  better  States.    Hot  the  least  achievement  in  the 
code  is  the  amendment  setting  up  a  permanent  planning  and  legis 
lativc  agency  for  the  industry,  under  the  Tederal  administrator 
which  will  have  power  to  alter  the  hours  of  operation  already 
adopted,  to: require  uniform  accounting  and  statistical  informa- 
tion, to  regulate  the  expansion  of  plant  and  equipment,  to  give 
engineering  service,  to  relate  the  credit  needs  of  the  indus- 
try to  the  policy  of  those  who  supply  credit,  and  to  do  other 
things  which  will  introduce  order  into  what  was  formerly  chaos. 
The  cotton-textile  industry,  which  has  been  one    of  the  plague 
spots  of  our  economy,  now  has  an  opportuaity  to  become  a  lead- 
er in  sensible  management," 


Section  5 
Market  Quotations 

July  10. — Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and 
Products         vealers:  steers  (900-1300  lbs.)  good  axid  choice  $5.50  to  $7.40; 

©ows,  good    $3.25  to  $4.50;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $5.00  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $6.75; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers;  (500-1050  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$4.50  to  $6.00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.15  to 
$4.60;  200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $4.60;  250-350  lbs 
good  and  choice  $4.35  to  $4.60;  slaughter  pigs,  100-130  lbs. 
good  and  choice  $3.00  to  $3.60.     Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
lambs,  good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7.50  to  $8.50. 

Grain:    ITo.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
Si. 04-7/8  to  $1.06-7/8;  No.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis 
$l_.04r-7/8    to  $1.05-7/8;  Uo.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  96  to 
97^  cents;  Ho.  2  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  95|  to  97  cents; 
Chicago  $1.00;  St.  Loms  $1.01  to  $1.01-|;  Ho.  2  soft  red  winter 
Kansas  City    96f  to  99  cents;  St.  Louis  $1.01^  to  $1.03;  Ho.  1 
W.Wh.  Portland  75  to  76  cents;  Ho.  2  amber  d-'orum, *  Minneapolis 
94  to  97  cents;  Ho.  1  durijm,  Duluth  97^  cents  to    $1.00;  Ho.  2 
rye,  Minneapolis  88-1/8  to  88-5/8  cents;  Ho.  2  mixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  54|-  to  55^  cents;  Kansas  City  55  to  58  cents;  Chi- 
cago 59  to  59^  cents;  St.  Louis  59  to  59|  cents;  (Horn.);  Ho.  2 


♦Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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white,  Kansas  Ci.ty  57  to  59  cents;  St.  Louis  51  to  62  cents; 

"  Ho.  2  yellow  Minneapolis  5G§  to  57-^  cents;  Kansas  City  55  to 
58  cents;  Chicago  59-|  'to  61  cents;  St.  Louis  59f  to    to  61 
cents;  iJo.  3  yellow  Minneapolis  53|-  to  55^  cents;  Kansas  City 
54  to  -57  cents;  Chicago  58-g-  to  60  cents;  St.  Louis  59|- cents; 
lJo.,2  VThite  oats  Minneapolis  45-1/8  to  45-3/8  cents;  Kansas 

.  City44^  cents;  Chicago  44-|  to  45|  cents;  St.    Louis  45  to  46 
cen1;s;  ITo.  3  white  Minneapolis  44-5/8  to  44-7/8  cents;  Kansas 

'.City  44  to  44|-  cents;  Chicago  43|-  to  45  cents;  St.  Louis  44| 
to  45  cents;  Special  Uo.  2  "barley  Minneapolis  69  to  70  cents; 
Chicago  72  to  77    cents;  IJo.  1  flaxseed  Minneapolis  $1«,95  to 
$1.98;  Ho.  1  soft  red' winter,  St.  Louis  $1.02^  to  $1.03|. 

.  Average  price  of .Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  49  points  to  10.58  cents  per  Ih.    On  the  corres- 
ponding day  one  year  ago  thc'price  stood  at  5,53  cents.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  50 
points  to  10.60  cents,  and  on  the  IJew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  53  points  to  10,53  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  frosh  creamery  "butter  at  IJew  York  were: 
92  score,  26  cents;  91  score,  25^  cents;  90  score,  24|-  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  .No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Single  Daisies,  1^  to  15|  cents;  Young  -..Americas 
15^  to  15^  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixud  colors,  at  New  York 
Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  were:  Specials,  17^  to  20^  cents; 
Standards,  16|  to  17|  ' cents;  Firsts,  15^:  cents.  (Prepared 
"by  Bur.  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


^^u^i^A  i«  «he  Pre.*.  Service.  Offie.^  M  infor««tioa.  United  St*.««  Oepftrtmeai  of  Airi««i<«r©,  tor  tMe  purpo«6  a* 
^msjrating  al!  shades  of  opinion      reflected  ia  the  press  oft  matter*  affig*«i«g  agiricMture,  Jf^^^'^^"^  .^^^ 

is  to  rsfleot  the  m<*w*!  «#  imporUmcs. 
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ITHOLD  '  Uew  York  Staters  milk  control  law  is  soimd,  the  Court  of  Appeals 

MILK  ■■■  ruled  in  effect  yesterday  in  affinning  tlie  conviction  of  Leo  Neobia, 

CONTROL  a  Rochester  grocer,"  the  New  York  Times  reports  from  Albany.    He ^ was 

accused  of  violating  minimtun  milk  price  orders,  issued  hy  the  Milk 
Control  Board  under  the  law,  ty  giving  away  a  loaf  of  tread  with  two  quarts  of  milk 
sold.    Chief  Judge'  OuthlDert  W.  Pound,  v/ho  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion,  declared 
that  the  policy  of  non-interference  with  individual  freedom   must  at  times  give  way 
to  the  policy  of  com-pulsion  for  the  general  welfare.  Only  uiider  "special  circum- 
stances" could  the  power  to  regulate  private  "business  "be  invoked,  said  Judge  Pound. 
"It  may  "be  invoked  when  the  Legislature  is  dealing  with  a  paramount  industry  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  in  a  large  mea.sure  depands,"  he  continued. 
"The  appelant  (the  State  Board)  not  unfairly  summarized  this  law  by  saying  that  it 
first  declares  that  milk  has  been  selling  too  cheaply  in  the  State  of  Hew  York  and 
has  thus  created  a  temporary  emergoxicy;  this  emergency  is  remedied  by  making  the 
sale  of  millc  at  a  lov/  price  a  crime;'  the  question  of  what  is  a  low  price  is  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  vote  of  three  officials.    As  an  aid  to  enforcing  the  rate 
reg-olations,  the  milk  industry  in  the  State  of  Hew  York  is  made  a  business  affect- 
ing the  public  health  and  interest  until  March  31,  1934." 


BARTER  The  barter  system  which  kept  hundreds  of  midwestern  farm  fami~ 

ERA  ElIDS  lies  in  groceries  last  winter  has  gone  by  the  board  with  the  advent 

of  50-cent  com,  says  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Lincoln, 
Hebr.    Piles  of  bartered  yellow  ears  still  loom  big  £3.s  houses  in  the  business  .. 
sections  of  many  Nebraska  towns,  but  they  are  not  increasing.    J'armers  are  selling 
their  grain  now  instead  of  trading  it  to  'vhe  store  proprietors.    And  the  proprietor 
himself  is  carting  to  market  some  of  the  com  he  took  in  at  9  and  10  cents  a  bushel. 
Plenty  of  it  he  keeps,  however,  just  in  case  the  price  rise  continues ... .The  m^Jiager 
of  a  Lincoln  farmers*  store  reported  purchases  had  increased  steadily  the  last  three 
months.    "They^re  stocking  up  on  the  necessities  now,"  he  said,  "but  other  lines 
will- start  moving  this  fall.    If  things  go  on  this  way  it  will  be  the  biggest  busi- 
ness season  we've  ever  had." 


IOWA  BAHK  The  program  for  liquidating  farm  mortgages  held  by  closed  and 

EELIEP  restricted  banks  was  "extended  to  Iowa  yesterday  by  the  Earm  Credit 

Administration,  which  at,  the  same  time  announced  a  lower  schedule 
of  interest' rates  on  loans  by  Eedoral  land  bahk;s.    IThe  administration  stated  it 
would  operate  through  the  Omaha  Land  Bank  in  carrying  out  a  plan  for  refinancing  up 
to  $35,715,000  in  first  mortgages  on  farms,  held  by  738  Iowa  banks  which  are  either 
closed  or  operating  under  some  form  of  restriction.     (Washington  Post.) 


COTTON  MILL  The  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,,  one  of  the  country's  largest 

HOUEIS  textile  mills,  will  inaugurate  a  schedule  in  its  cotton  division  next 

Monday  whereby  tv/o  8-hour  shifts  will  work  five  days  a  week,  it  was 
announced  at  the  mills  yesterday.    The  two  shifts  will  work  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
and  3  to  11  p.m.  (Press.) 
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Poptaation  A  Daily  Pantagraph  (July  5)  editorial  says:  "The  first 

^ot  ^  general  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  issued 

Stationary    since  the  last  official  count  in  1930  has  teen  given  out  "by  the 
Census  Bureau  at  Washington.    It  shows  that  there  are  2,917,954 
more  people  in  the  country  now  than  were  counted  in  June  1930, 
The  country's  total  population  as  now  revealed  is  more  than  a 
new  high  mark  of  125, 683, OOGo .. .Statisticians  and  economists 
havo  heen  for  some  time  pointing  to  the  time  when  the  popula- 
tion of  this  Nation  would  become  practically  stationary.  With 
the  shutting  down  of  the  "bars  on  immigration,  and  the  natural  . 
decline  in  the  birth  rate  with  the  growing  age  of  the  country, 
it  was  figured  that  along  by  about  the  year  1940  the  population 
would  reach  the  one  hundred  fifty  million  mark  and  there  be 
stabilized.'     It  is  apparent  that  the  increase  is  still  nearly 
a  million  a  year,  and  that  stagnation  in  the  population  is  yet 
far  in  the  future." 

Plant  Sprays         Writing  editorially  on  "Poisonous  Insecticides  and  Plant 
and  Poods      Sprays"  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (July 
8)  says:  "Por  every  crop  that  is  planted,  nature  provides  sev- 
eral oiitlets. . .  .The  first  claimant  is  the  human  being  who  plants 
the  crop,  takes  care  of  it  and  rightly  expects  to  garner  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.    The  second  claimant  is  a  group  of  insects 
and  fungi  which  also  live  on  crops  and  which  may  at  any  time 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  or  deficiencies  of  the  human  plant- 
er in  order  to  maintain  its  own  life. .. .Previous  to  1860,  sprays 
of  nicotine,  tobacco  dust,  and  hellebore  wore  chiefly  used  in 
combating  the  insects  that  live  on  plants.    In  that  year  paris 
green  was  introduced  to  control  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and 
since  that  time  a  considerable  number  of  arsenic-containing 
mixtures  and  compcunds  have  been  added  to  the  farmer's  armamen- 
tarium.   Lead  is  used  in  many  different  forms.     The  possibility 
of  hazards  from  arsenic,  lead,  and  similar  types  of  substances 
has  stimulated  a  search  for  less  poisonous  spray  'material..., 
Dr.^W.  B.  White,  of  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
indicates  that  Federal  jurisdiction  cannot  reach  poisonous  food 
within  the  borders  of  the  individual  States  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  shipping  wholesome  food  rests  wholly  on  the  shipper 
and  the  receiver.    The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  may  seize 
food  shipped/interstate  commerce  if  it  contains  spray  residues 
of  arsenic,  lead,  or  fluorine  in  suoii  amounts  as  to  be  found 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  dangerous  to  human  health. .. .Through- 
out the  world,  various  commissions  have  considered  the  minimum 
amount  of  lead  and  arsenic  remaining  on  fruits  that  have  been 
sprayed,  and  in  April  1933  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
announced  that  0.014  grain  per  pound,  or  2  parts  of  lead  (Pb) 
per  million  would  be  permitted,  and  that  the  arsenic  would  re- 
main at  0.01  grain  per  pound,  or  1.4  parts  per  million  as  AS2O2. 
These  figures  agree  with  those  sot  up  by  a  British  royal  commis- 
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sion  dealing  with  a  similar  prolslem.    The  U.S.  Department  of 
;  Agricult-ure  has  constantly  recommended  acid  washing  methods; 

it  has,.had--diffictLLty  in  getting  the  compliance  of  farmers  and 

fruit  growers,  who  insist  that  there  is- no  danger  whatever 
-  from- these  metallic  poisons  .as  used  on  frmts  and- demand  records 
~i  of  cases  of  poisoning  or  death  attributahle  to  the'  metallic 
.  residues.    Jhey  .rely,  of  course,  on  the  fact  that  the  poisoning 
.  is  not  acute  hut  apt  to  he  chronic,  because  no  large  amounts  of 
,-  poison  are  likely  to.  he  taken  at  one  time  by  the  consumer  of 
,  the  fruit.    Moreover,  growers  do  not  apprec-i'ate  the  danger  of 

cumulative  chronic  poisoning,.,,"  ■  ' 

Plants  and  .  Science  (Supplement)  for  July  7  says:  "Plants  could  use 

Carbon         .  Taore  of  the  light  the  sun  sheds-  on  them  if  they  had  more  carbon 
Dioxide       -  dioxide  to  work  on.    They  are  in  the  position  of  factories  with 
plenty  of  power  available  but  not  enough  of  raw  material.  Mr, 
Hoover  and  his  colleagues  in  Washington  have  been  shining  light 
of  various  colors  and.  knoTO  levels  of  energy  on  wheat  plants, 
giving  them  various  concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air 
;;  supply,  and  measuring  the  rates ^  at  which  they  use  it  up.  They 
found  that  wheat  plants  use  red  and  yellow  light  with  about 

..equal  efficiency,  violet  light  with  much  less  only  about  30 

^.percent  of  the  red.    They  found  also- that  plants  would  use  as 
-much  carbon  dioxide  as  they  could  get,-  making  it  over  into  food 
and  plant  tissues.    Professor  Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds,  of  the  Mis- 
j-souri  Botanic  Garden,  says, .. 'Plants  are  not  "just  plants*',.,, 
^and  the  results  you  get  from  a  given    experiment  on  a  wheat 
.plant  can  not  necessarily  be  assumed  to  be  true  for  a  bean.'  Nor 
;:Can  it  be  assumed  that  because  a  plant  responds  in  a  certain  way 
■  to  light  or  o-ther  stimuli  while  it  is  young,  it  will  respond 
in  the  same  way  when  it  is  older." 

Steel  .        Unfilled  orders-  of  .the.  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in- 

Orders  .greased  176,856  tons  in  June  to  a  total  of  2,106,671  tons,  the 

corporation  announced  in  New  York  xecehtly..   The  gain  was  the 
largest  since  the  termination  of  the  long^continued  down  trend 
in  April.    May  tonnage  rose  65,241  tons.    -The  rise  carried  the 
back].o.g  above  the  2,000,000-ton  level  for  the  first  time  since 
J  June  1932,  (Press.) 

4~H  Idea        ,..      In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times  (July  5), 
for  All         entitled  "China  Adopts  4-H  Idea,"  G.  E.  Dixon  of  Eairmont,  W.Va., 
says  in  part:  "So  China  has  adopted  the  4"H  Club  idea!  Reading 
Q.f  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  150  boys  and  girls  from  the 
country  districts  acted  upon  Harry  S.  Martin's  suggestion,  I 
could  not  but  hope  for  a  most  successful  transplanting  of  one  of 
our  most  successful  institutions  for  the  development  of  the 
youth  in  our.  rural  communities.    That  one  cannot  ■■  expect  to 
adopt  a  foreign  pro jec.t  in  its  . entirety  and  ha*ve  it  succeed  as 
it,  does  .'.back  home, '  ■  Mr.  Martin  has  seemed,  to- have  taken  into 
account,  as  evidenced  by  tho  change  from  the  name  4-H  Club — -the 
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■  CMne.^e  have  no  alphalDet — to  the  4-Progress  Club.     The  pixrpose 

■-    of  the  cluh,  as  stated  in  The  Times,  is  to  arouse  interest  in 
and  to  go.  forward  in.  the  field  of  agriculture.    Do  you  recall 
that  the  4-H  movcmant  is  founded  oh  the  principles  expressed 
.  in   .Luke  ii,.  52,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  'Josus  increased  in 
.4.      wisdom  and  in;  stature  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man'?  Growth 
.   ,  ..^r         in  wisdom,  stature,  and  in  favor- with  God  and  man,  symbolizod 
"by  the  four  H' s — head,  heart,  hands  and  health — in  our  country 
is  true  progress.    I  woiild  say,  then,  that  the  name  4-Progress 
was  well  chosen.    What  is  in  this  whole  idea  hut  the  solution 
of  our  present  economic-  dilemma?      If  each  one  of  us  would  form 
the  habit  of  growing  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  and  in  favor  v;ith 
.God.  and  man,,  and  not  stop  but  keep  right  on  groTv'ing,  _  there 
would  be, -,no  dilemma. ,We  can  remedy  the  state  of  affairs  v/e  are 
■  now  passing  tlirough  by  .looking  within  our  natures  to  see  where- 
in we  are  laGking  and  then  by  doing  everything  in  our  power  to 
.  develop  jthat  thing.    Let  us  all  seek  membership  in  a  little  4-H 
or    4-Pur.pose  Club  of  our  own," 

ITew  Jersey  Despite  steadily  gaining  employment  and  pay  roll  figures, 

Taxation       New  Jersey, is  in  a  critical  financial  position  through  inabili- 
ty- of  local  government"  to.  col lec-t  taxes,  says  a  Trenton  dis- 
patch to-  the  Washington,  Star.     The  Joint  Taxation  Committee  of 
the  legislature  declares  taxes  cannot  be  collected  because  the 
.  taxing  system  is  antiquated.     It  advocates  a  change  from  the 
.  present  system,  pf  taxing  real  estate  to  a  levy  that  vyill  spread 
.  the  burden  more  evenly  and  which  the  people  can  pay.    Real  es- 
tate now  bears  85  pOrcent  of  the  entire  tax  burden,  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  that  is  reflected  in  increasingly  numerous  tax 
defaults,  inability  of  municipalities  to  meet  their  obligations 
and  of  forced  tax  sales.    The  committee  predicts  that  uiiless  a 
major  revision  of  the  State  taxing  system  is  put  into  operation 
wholesale  muiaicipal' bankrupt ciot3  will  follow  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  unable  to  provide  the  bare  services  necessary  to 
■ , ...  ...  -      community  life..,.  . 

Asthma  from  H.  H.  Moll,  physician  in.  charge  of  the  asthma  clinic,  General 

"^ool  Infirmary,  Leeds,  England,  says  in  the- Lancet  (London,  June  24): 

"The  prepondorance  of  a  particular  allergen  in  any  one  locality 
or  country  may  give  rise  of  selective  sensitivity  so  that  cases  of 
asthma  sensitive  to  allergen  may  occur  in  a  much  higher  proportion 
of  cases  whore  contact  occurs  more  frequently.      The  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  in  this  respect  may  well  have  its  own  asthma  problem, 
since  sensitivity  to  v/ool  occurs  much  more  often  here  than  else- 
where.,..The  majority  of  the  v/ool-sensitive  cases  gave  positive 
skin  reactions  to  other  allergens  but  these  concurrent  sensitiza- 
tions^^l^yed  a  lesser  part  in  the  production  of  symptoms  and  as  a 
rule/appeared  to  ■■  be  the  most  toxic  allergen.    In  nine  cases  the 
patients  gave  a, positive  skin  reaction  also  to  cotton  and  no  doubt 
this  was  due  to -the  .pres'encje  of  cotton  in  materials  which  they 
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■■  were  handling.    tSQnsit^vi.ty^^^^^  my  occtir'  "both  to  v7ool  in 

its  cruder  state  and  to  wool  which  has  undergone  eonsiderahle 

'  physical  and  chemical  tres;tnient  as  in  the  case  of  wool  or  woven 
garments.    The  present  scries  of  cases  shows  that  the  latter  is 
"by  no  means  an  uncommon  source  of  sensitization,  as  nearly  all 
cases  of  occupational  asthma  sensitive  to  wool  occured  in  weav- 
ers or  in  persons  employed  in  the  clothing  tr.-.d3  such  as  tailors 

,  and  seamstrGSSQS,    Once  the  patient  has  iDecomG  sensitized  to 
wool  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  shield  him  completely  from 
the  of fending  allergen. '  In  half  the  wool-sensitive  cases  the 
patient  definitely  improved  on  discontinuing  work  or  on  changing 
occupations.    Wool,  however,  is  u^biquitous  and  in  many  cases  it 
was  found  that  the  patient  did  not  materially  improve  or  that 
the  improvement  was  only  temporary  until  the  patient  avoided 
still  further  contact  with  wool  by  not  wearing  it  next  to  the 
skin^  "by  avoiding  flock  "bedding,  and  by  using  smooth  blankets 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  sheets  in  such  a  way  th^t  the  patient 
did  not  comie  into  contact  with  them. . 


Section  3 
: Market  Quotations- 

+  ■ 

■^^^^  J^ly  11. — Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 

Products      and  vealers:    steers  (900-1300  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.50  to 

$7.40;  cows,  good  $3,25  to  $4.50;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good  and 
choice  $5.00  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.50  to  $7.00; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers:  (500-1050  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $4,50 
to  $6,00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.25  to  $4.70; 
200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.65  to  $4.75;  250-350  lbs.  good 
and  choice  $4.50  to  $4.75;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs.  good  and 
choice  $3.10  to  $3.75.  •  Slaughter  sheep  and  lamb si  lambs  good 
and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $7,25  to  $3.75. 

Grain:  Ho.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis  $1.10 
to  $1.12;  Uo.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis  $1.10  to  $1,11; 
No.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  99^^  to  $1,00|;  No.  2  hard  winter, 
Kansas  City  99^  to  $1.00|;  Chicago  $1.05  t-o  $1,05|;  St.  Louis 
$1,05  to  $1.©5|;  No.lsoft  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.06  to  $1.07|; 
No.  2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1,00  to  $1.02|;  St.  Louis 
$1,052  to  $1.07^;  No.  1.  W.TOi.  Portland  79(^  to  80^;  Nb.  2  amber 
durm,*  Minneapolis  97^^  to  $1.00;  No.  1  durum,  Duluth  $1.00|  to 
$1.03;  No.  2  rye,  Minneapolis  96^  to  96^^;  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  57<^  to  58{^;  Kansas  City  58^  to  61^;  Chicago  63^zf  to 
644{zf;  Ho.  2white,  Kansas  City  59^  to  62;^;  St.  Louise-^^;  No.  2 
yellow,  Minneapolis  59^  to  60^;  Kansas  City  58^^  to  61^;  Chicago 
63^  to  64^;  St.  Louis  62-^^  to  63^;  No.  3  yellow  Minneapolis  Se^zf 
to  58^;  Kansas  City  57^  to  60{^;  Chicago  6lf^  to  63^^^;  St.  Louis 


*-Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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No.  2  white  oats,  Minneapolis  46-l/8^,tp  46^^8{^; 
Kansas  City  45|^  to  46^^(Noki. )  ;/St .  £o^s^|  to  Ivffi  No.  3 
white,  Minneapolis  45-5/8^  to  45-7/8^;  Kansas  City  45^^; 
Chicago  45^  to  46|^;  St.  Louis  46^^  to  47-(f;  Special  No.  2 
barley,  Minneapolis  70^  to  71^^;  Chicago  70^  to  75^;  No.  1 
flaxseed,  Minneapolis^^  $2,01  to  $2.04. 

Average  price  of:  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  desig- 
nated markets  declined  5  points  to  10.53  cents  per  lb.    On  the 
corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5.36  cents. 
July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
10  points  tp  10.50  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
declined '2  ppints  to  10.51  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  pf  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  26  cents;  91  score,  25|-  cents;  90  score,  24'S  cents. 

Wholesale- prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
were:  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  15^  cents;  Young  Americas,  15^  to 
15|  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York 
Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  were:  Specials,  17^  to  2Ci  cents; 
Standards,  16g;  to  17j  cents;  Eirsts,  14f  to  15  cents.  (Prepared 
by  Bur.  Agr,  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


>r»l>aj  ed  iu  the  Press  Stervice.  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agricmltwe,  lor  the  parpose  oJ 
■fltv^tini  all  shades  of  opinion  as  ref!et?ted  in  the  press  on  matters  a«BcUag  agricidtnrB.  ^ariscaiariy  in 
economic  aspect*     Approval  wr  4««fspP»-ovnl  «»f  views  an<\  opiniwns  qimt^     expressly  disal».tm?(i.    The  Intent 
is  to  re{U;«t  the  a«v^  <if  importanoe. 
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FAEMS  POR  As  Gen.  H-ugh  S.  Johnson,  Recovery  Administrator,  received  pro- 

COAL  MIUERS      posed  codes  of  fair  competition  from  the  electrical  manufacturers  and 

the  shipbuilding  industries,  President  Roosevelt  yesterday  started  a 
study  of  how  to  make  effective  the  "subsistence  homestead"  section,  which  empowers 
him  to  give  assistance  in  moving  jobless  persons  from  congested  industrial  sections 
to  farms  where  they  may  make  a  living.    He  is  studying  the  section  to  determine  its 
possibilities  in  dealing  with  the  unemployment  situation  among  bituminous  coal 
miners, .The  President  has  been  informed,  says  a  Baltimore  Sun  report,  that  approxr 
imately  200,000  soft  coal  rdners  are  without  employment  and  that  under  the  most  ad- 
vantageous conditions  that  could  be  set  up  for  that  industry  it  would  be  impossible 
to  absorb  above  one-third  of  the  total  m£in-power  of  the  industry.  Consequently 
the  problem  is  to  get  the  large  number  of  men  shut  out  from  further  work  in  coal 
mines  through  changed  economic  conditions  into  some  other  field  of  endeavor ....  The 
subsistence  homestead  section  of  the  recovery  act  makes  available  to  the  President 
a  fund  of  $25,000,000  "to  provide  for  aiding  the  redistribution  of  the  overbalance 
of  population  in  industrial  centers."    He  may  use  the  fund  through  such  agencies 
as  he  may  choose  "for  making  loans  for  and  otherwise  aiding  in  the  purchase  of  sub- 
sistence hoLiastcads." 


lUSURAKCB  Miss  Prances-  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  spoke  yesterday  on 

BY  COMPACT       "the  philosophy  of  unemployment  insurance"  before  the  Institute  of 

Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  reports  the  Washington 
Post.    She  s"uggested  that  a  group  of  industrial  States  might  set  up  an  insurance 
authority  like  that  of  Hew  York  and  Hew  Jersey.    Such  a  group,  vested  with  the 
power  to  underwrite  insurance  in  the  States  participating,  could  administer  one 
fund  with  savings  in  overhead.    The  experience  of  Hew  York  and  Hew  Jersey  with 
their  port  'authority,  a  non-partisan  group,  indicates,  said  Miss  Perkins,  that  such 
bodies  can  function  free  of  politics  and  strictly  on  sound  businesslines  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  States,. . 


OIL  The  Government  yesterday  took  a  decisive  step  toward  curbing 

CONTROL  overproduction  of  oil  through  an  order  by  President  Roosevelt  pro- 

hibiting the  sMpment  in  interstate  commerce  of  petrole"um  produced 
or  withdrawn  from  storage  in  violation  of  State  conservation  laws.    The  order,  is- 
sued under  the  authority  given  the  President  in  the  industrial  recovery  act,  applies 
also  to  oil  shipments  in  foreign  commerce.     (A. P.) 


COTTOHSSEI)  Cottonseed  crushed  in  the  11-month  period  August  1  to  June  30 

was  reported  yesterday  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  have  totaled  4,457,746 
tons  compared  with  5,237,752  tons  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  and  cottonseed 
on  hand  at  mills  June  30  ?/as  316,764  tons,  compared  with  352,113  tons  a  year  ago. 
(Press ,) 
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Section  2 

"jas  for  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (July  8) 

Preserving    says:  "In  1917  the  food  investigation  hoard  set  a  team  of 
Truit  young  men  to  work  in  the  Camhridge  University  laboratories  on 

the  use  of  gas  in  the  storage  of  fruit.    The  idea  was  that  the 
control  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  fruit 
is  kept  might  prove  as  effective  as  the  control  of  temperat"are 
in  cold  storage  and  so  provide  an  alternative.    The  results  of 
atmospheric  control  have  nov¥  been  published.    The  apple  was 
chosen  as  a  convenient  siibject  for  experiment.     It  was  soon 
found  that  apples  keep  imich  better  in  a.n  atmosphere  rich  in 
carbon  dioxide  and  poor  in  oxygen  than  siinilar  fruit  kept  in 
air,  but  at  ordinary  tempo rat^jres  an  excess  of  carbon  dioxide 
injured  the  frtiit,  causing  patches  known  as  browa  heart.  The 
^  next  step  was  to  find  the  right  proportion  of  the  two  gases. 

This  is  not  easy,  for  ?/hilo  apples  themselves  are  relied  on  to 
give  off  the  carbon  dioxide  required  for  their  own  preservation, 
the  more  thoy  give  off  the  more  quickly  is  the  oxygen  in  the 
storage  chamber  spent  and  the  balance  between  the  two  gases  up- 
set.    To  counteract  the  exhaustion  of  the  oxygen  in  the  atmos- 
phere, controlled  ventilation  with  fresh-air  was  introduced, 
and  another  important  discovery  was  made.., .It  was  ultimately 
found  that  for  an  apple  very  susceptible  to  injury  from  low 
temperatijjre  (Sramley's  seedling) ,  a  mixtiare  of  10  percent  of 
oxygen  and  10  percent  of  carbon  dioxide  at  40°  P.  gave  better 
results  than  ordinary  cold  storage, .Thc-ugh  gas  storage  is 
only  in  its  infancy,  mrket  opinion  favors  it  over  cold  stor- 
age as  regards  color,  flavor  and  firmness.    Moreover,  it  en- 
ables apples  to  remain  fresh  during  the  ordinary  process  of 
distribution. and  marketing,    Tne  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  other  fruits  as  well  as  to  fish  and  meat  is  doubtless 
only  a  matter  of  time.    It  remins  for  engineers  to  work  out 
the  practical  application  of  this  research  work." 


National 
Industrial 
Recovery 
Act 


M'Cready  Sykes,  writing  on  "The  Obverse  Side"  in  Commerce 
and  finance  for  July  12,  says:  "We  have    talked  with  a  great 
many  men  vitally  interested  in  the  rps-oigption  or  improvement 
or  even  rehabilitation  of  their  ovm /Si^i^^^rf^es ,  and  have  been 
impressed  by  their  marked  feeling  of  confidence  iE,+.  and  indeed 
'enthusiasm  for,  the  new  measures.     The  codes  are  being  formulated 
and  sent  in  to  Washington  now    very  fast.    Such  problems  as  that 
of  being  limited  to  two  shifts  and  having  to  start  again  each 
day  with  mchinery  such  as  that  used  in  silk  throwing,  that  re- 
q.uires  several  hours  of  preliminary  operation  before  it  is  going 
at  full  efficiency,  are  of  course  difficult.    In  such  industries 
wo  should  thiiiLc  the  code  would  have  to  be  fairly  elastic.  But 
after  all,  the  chief  innovation  of  NISA  in  this  respect  is  that 
such  problems  should  be  approached  as  problems  affecting  the 
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industry  as  a  whole  and  solved  in  the  light  of  considerations 
of  fairness  and  "benefit  to  the  industry  as  a,  whole.    With  the 
regulative  power  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  industry  itself, 
this  seems  a  method  preferable  to  the  utter  chaos  of  the  old 
system  of  every  man  for  himself.    It  roprcaents  collective  con- 
sideration and  action,  and  of  that  there  has  been  such  a  hroad- 
ening  and  extension  throughout  most  of  our  industries  within 
the  past  generation  that  resort  to  it  in  such  matters  as  hours 
of  labor  and  number  of  shifts  and  working  conditions  generally 
is  simply  in  line  with  the  inovitablc  development  and  organiza- 
tion of  industry  and  gives  promise  of  security  and  improvement 
rather  than  otherwise.    We  are  fortified  in  this  opinion  by  the 
confident  anticipation,  oven  eagerness,  with  which  the  actual 
proprietors  of  a  nunbor  of  representative  industries  arvo  look- 
ing forward  to  UIRA  in  actual  operation." 

Cellulose  Pacific  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  for  June  says:  "Chemical 

Discoveries  science  is  on  the  verge  of  important  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
wood  utilization  as  chemical  raw  material  and  an  almost  unlimited 
field  awaits  it,  Dr.  E.  C.  Sherrard  of  Madison,  Wis.,  said  in  a 
paper  at  the  Pifth  Pacific  Science  Congress  meeting  in  Vancou- 
ver, S.O'. early  in  Juno.    The  paper  was  read  to  the  congress  by 
Dr.  W.  0.  Laudermilk  of  Berkeley,  Calif.    Progress  within  the 
•    next  few  years,  he  said,  would  be  rapid.    Dr.  Sherrard,  principal 
chemist  at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  laboratory 
at  Madison,  Wis,, stated  present  utilization  is  mainly  confined 
to  production  of  cellulose  materials.    The  scope  for  future  re- 
search in  the  more  economic  employment  of    all  three  components 
of  wood — cellulose,  lignin  and  extraneous  materials — was  practi- 
cally unlimited  and  the  rewards  attractive.    Recent  discoveries 
in  the  field  were  numerous.    Galactan  had  beon  extracted  from  the 
western  larch  and  v;hen  oxidized  to  muric  acid,  was  well  adapted 
fqr  use  in  baking  powders,  soft  drinks,  effervescent  salts  and 
other  food  preparations.    Sugar  had  been  p^-pduced  from  wood,  cel- 
lulose converted  into  acetic  acid,  lactic  acid  and  other  commer- 
cially important  solvents  and  moulded  plastics  developed  from 
lignin.    Among  numerous  problems  yet  to  be  solved  in  the  chem.is- 
try  of  wood  was  the  necessity  of  developing  methods  of  convert- 
ing unstable  cell-»wall  material  from  pulp  into  useful  products 
and  for  similarly  employing  the  unrecoverable  lignin  comprising 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  original  wood.    Another  was  development 
of  an  inexpensive  method  of  moulding  or  forming  waterproof  con- 
tainers such  as  milk  bottles  or  food  contincrs." 

In  Morristown,  II.J,,  on  July  4,  was  dedicated  another  ITation- 
al  Park,  this  one  loarking  the  site  on  which  General  Washington's 
array  established  headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War,.,.* 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  was  the  principal  speaker,  and 
accepted  from  the  official  authorities  the  deeds  to  the  ground 


Dedicate 
National 
Park 
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within  the  area  of  this  park,.,, In  line  with  the  dedication  of 
the  Morristown  National  Historical  Park  is  the  development  of 
the  G-roat  Smoky  Mountains  Uatior^al  Park  in  Horth  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  which  project  has  "been  under  way  for  some  time  and 
now  appears  to  be  approaching  completion — not  immediately  hut 
within  a  "brief  period  of  time.    At  present  the  expenditure  of 
more  tlian  two  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  roads 
within  the  Grreat  Smoky  Mountains  ITational  Park  is  proposed,  this 
work  to  give  employment  to  largo  numbers  of  men.     This  road 
"building  is  to  "be  financed  out  of  the  emergency  allocation  of 
$15,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  pu"blic  parks,  indicating 
that  the  ITational  C-overnmont  has  not  lost  interest  in  promoting 
and  'establishing  playgrounds  for  the  people,  millions  of  whom 
annually  visit  national  parks  in  various  sections  of  the  courr' 
try.,.." 


Bees  and    .  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (July  11)  says,  editorially: 

Beauty  "Virgil,  Maeterlinck,  and  the  Prench  savant,  J.  G-.  Millet,  have 

sung  the  praises  of  the  bee  and  told  of  its  manifold  works, 
virtues,  and  intelligence.    Pew,  therefore, ■ will  be  greatly 
surprised  to  learn  that  bees  surpass  h-uma,ns  when  it  comes  to 
seeing  and  distinguishing  colors;  that  where  the  spectrm  ends 
for  men  colors  still  unfold  themselves  to  hecs.    Dr.  Prank  E. 
Lutz  of  the  'America,n  Museum  of  UatTiral  History  conducted  experi- 
ments several  years  ago  proving  that,  while  some  bees  cannot 
distinguish  red,  on  the  other  hand  they  see  color  at  the  ultra- 
violet end  of  the  spectrum  unrecognized  by  hman  eyes.  Since 
then  he  has  discovered  that  a  whole  world  of  dazzling  colors, 
quite  unseen  by  h-umans,  is  disclosed  to  bees — -and  probably  to 
other  insects.    The  picture  drawn  by  Dr.  Lutz  that  bees  'probably 
move  in  a  world  of  beauty  we  cannot  see  or  even  imagine;  a  world 
glittering  with  colorings  invisible  to  us, '  is  a  fascinating 
one, .Discoveries  like  those  of  Dr.  Lutz  and  others  conduce  to 
the  reflection  and  conviction  that  wonders,  yet  invisible,  lie 
all  about  us.    They  serve  a^  signposts  to  a  land,  or  conscious- 
ness, of  loveliness  created  for  mankind's  use  and  emjoyraont. 
And  multitudes  are  seeing,  if  but  dimly,  fhat  the  perception  of 
_  '    that  divine  provision  grows  in  proportion  to  their  discernment 

;  of  its  spiritual  6oure©." 

World  Nature  (London)  for  May  27  says:  "Sir  Daniel  Hall,  direc- 

Grain  tor  of  the'  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institute,  Merton,  Surrey; 

Conference    Sir  John  Russell,  director  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Sta- 
tion,' Harpenden,  Herts;  and  Prof.  William  Robb,  director  of  re- 
search of  the  Scottish  Society  for  Research  in  Plant  Breeding, 
.   Corstorphine,  Edinburgh,  have  'been  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  to  represent  the  British  Government  at  the  World's^ 
Grain  Conference  to  be  held  at  Rogina,  Canada,  July  21-August  24. 
At  the  conference  experts  from  all  tlic  chief  grain-producing 
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couatries  of  tb.©  v;orld  will  examine  every  aspect  of  the  grain 
problem.    The  agenda  provide,  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
prosent  trends  of  the  world  wheat  position  and  tho  question  of 
controlling  production  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Another 
difficult  problem  to  "bo  faced  ia  changes  that  may  he  necessary 
in  the  financing. ox  the  -./orld  v;heat  sxupluses.    IJhoat  import 
standards,  improvements  m  merchandizing  and  mari-ceting  and 
economy  in  transportation  and  storage  will  also  he  considered. 
In  addition,  various  technical  groups  will  discuss  soils,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  pests,  economics,  harvesting,  mchinery  and  milling, 
A  prominent  position  amongst  the  educational  exhibits  will  be  oc-* 
cupied  by  tho  display  which  is  being  arranged  by  the  Hothamsted 
Experimental  Station  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Sir  John 
Eussell.    Eio  exhibit  will  include  shoa^vcs  of  wheat  from  the 
89th  successive  crop  :^TO-wr.  on  the  same  field  uader  varying  con- 
ditions, and  will  demonstrate  recent  research  into  potato  and 
other  root  crops  i::  v/l~dch  Canada  is  now  particularly  interested." 


Section  3 
Market  Quotations 

I'arm  July  12, — Livestock  at  Chicagq:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves, 

Products       and  vealers:  steers  (900-1300  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.75  to 
$7.50;  cows,  good  $3.50  to  $4.50;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $5.35  to  $6.25; 

vealers,  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $6.50;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers:  (500-1050  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $5.00. 
Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.35  to  $4.85;  200-250  lbs, 
good  and  choice  $4.75  to  $4.90;  250-350  lbs.  good  and  choice 
$4.6®  to  $4.90;  slau^-htcr  pigs,  100-130  lbs.  good  and  choice 
$3.25  to  $4oOO.    Slati^jhtor  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and 
choice  (90  lbs.  d.-)wn)  $6.75  to  $3.25. 

G-rain:  ITo„  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
$1,11-3/8  to  ;pl. 13-3/8;  Ho.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis 
$1,11-3/8  to  $1.12-3/8;  No.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  $1.00| 
to  $1.02|;  IJo.  2hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  $1.00  to  $1.01-^; 
Chicago  ^;i,06  to  $1.0G|-;  St.  Louis  $1.06;  No.  1  soft  red  winter, 
St.  Loui3  $]o09  to  $1.10  (Norn.);  No.  2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas 
City  j^I.Oli-  to  $1.03;  Chicago  $1.05^  to  $1.07;  St.  Louis  $1.08 
to  $1,09;  No.  1.  W.  Wh.  Portland  81^  to  82j^;  No.  2  amber  durtim,* 
Minneapolis  $1.00i  to  $1.03^;  No.  1  durtm,  Luluth  $1.03j-  to 
$1.06-4;         2  rye,  Minneapolis  98-|-^  to  99^;  No.  2  mixed  corn, 
Minneapolis  57^^  to  5S<^;  Kansas  City  57c}  to  60y'?;  Chicago  62^^; 
No.  2  white,  Kansas  City  58-|^  to  61^;  St.  Louis  6452^;  No.  2 
yellow,  Minneapolis  59^  to  60^;  Kansas  City  57^  to  60jz};  Chicago 
E)'^(p  to  6-^^^;  St.  Louis62-^-^;  No.  3  yellow,  Minneapolis  56j^  to 
58^;  Kansas  City  56^  to  59^;  Chicago  63^(^  to  63;^;  St.  Louis 
62j?};  No.  2  white  oats,  Minneapolis  45-5/8^  to  46-1/8$;^;  Kansas 
City  45|-{#  to  46-|^^$Nom.) ;  Chicago  46tv^  *o  46|j^;  St.  Louis  47-|; 


*Prices  baais  ordinary  protein 
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No..  3  white,  Minneapolis  45-l/8^^  to  45-3/8^i;  Kansas  City  45|^; 
Chicago  45^^  to  45^^;  St.  Loiiis  46f^;  S:>2Giall^'o  .2  barley,  Min- 
neapolis .69{^  to  70^;  Chicago  72f  to  76^;  IJo.  1  flaxseed,  li/iin- 
neapolis  $2.10  to  $2,13. 

Average  price  of  lAiddling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
markets  advanced  85pointG  to  11.38  cents  per  It).    On  the  corres- 
ponding day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5.57  cents.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  ITew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  88 
points  to  11.38  cents,  and  on  the  ITew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  83  points  to  11.34  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  hutter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  25  cents;  91  score,  24-3-  cents;  90  score,  23^  cents. 

Wholesa,le  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Single  Daisies,  ISj  to  15|  cents;  Young  Americas, 
15^  to  15^  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York 
(Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  were:  Specials,  17^  to  20h  cents; 
Standards,  16  to  17^  cents;  Firsts,  14^  to  15  cents,  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  Agr.  Econ.) 


DAILY  DIGEST 


yi-iejttared  iu  the  Prws«i  8«rvice.  Office  of  \niormmt«m.  United  States  Dopar^ent  of  A^c«lnure,  for  tke  purpfi^  of 
|fr)i?»fln&ing  a!I  <;hades  af  opiaitm  as  reflected  in  the  preK5  on  matters  aSectlajii  agriciiLlture,  jtarticatariy  in  Us- 
eoonoiiiit!  a(;i>ecf».  Apjjroval  rvr  rfisspppovsl  ftf  views  ttnti  npinictca  qwotpd  i<<  expressly  diselainjed.  The  intent 
is  to  relle«t  the  news  9i  importance. 
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WHEAT  The  world  wheat-restriction  plan  enco"antered  more 

COI^EREUCE         difficulties  yesterday.    Representatives  of  the  Danutian  grain 

countries  had  already  agreed  to  stabilize  their  production, 
"but  when  the  actual  figures  of  limitation  were  disclosed  differences  immedi- 
ately developed,  says  a  London  wireless  to  the  New  York  Times.    The  hig  four 
committee  of  overseas  producing  nations  estimated  the  average  Danubian  v^heat 
production  at  45,000,000  bushels  and  wished  it  stabilized  at  this  figure. 
The  Danubians  contended  it  should  be  53,000,000  and  wished  the  privilege  of 
increasing  the  limit  to  57,000,000  in  case  of  an  unusually  bountiful  crop.... 
As  president  of  the  economic  conference  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  convened  a 
meeting  of  representatives  not  only  of  all  the  wheat-producing  countries  but 
also  of  the  European  cons-uming  nations.    He  made  a  strong  appeal  for  results, 
declaring  that  wheat  restriction  was  the  most  promising  subject  the  success 
of  which  would  mean  much  for  the  success  of  the  conference  as  a  whole. 


DAIRY  ■  The  Nation's  millanen  ?;ere  informed  yesterday  that  under 

LICENSING-  all  trade  marketing  agreements  thus  far  submitted  for  urban 

fluid  milk  and  cream  the  Roosevelt  administration  had  decided 
to  employ  from  the  start  its  chief  enforcement  weapon — requirement  of  all  dis- 
tributors and  processors  concerned  to  operate  under  a  Eederal  license.  Sec- 
retary Wallace  announced  the  policy  after  it  had  been  approved  by  President 
Roosevelt  and  Attorney  General  C-ummings.    The  licensing/w?i?^|o^2S?o  effect 
at  the  same  time  that  the  first  agreement  covering  the  Chicago  milkshed  be- 
comes effective.    The  Chicago  agreement,  he  said,  would  be  accepted  within  a 
few  days,  to  be  followed  by  others  soon  after.    (A. P.) 


OEEER  Impetus  was  given  yesterday  to  the  administration's 

'^OD^S  drive  to  line  up  industry  behind  its  economic  recovery  pro- 

gram when  four  additional  industrial  codes  were  submitted  to 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Administration.    The  new  codes  dealt  with 
the  bituminous,  oil,  coats  and  suits  and  general  contracting  industries.  The 
code  of  that  giant  among  industries,  steel,  was  not  submitted,  however,  de«» 
spite  announcements  that  it  would  be.    (Washington  Post.) 


STOCKS  'tlie  heaviest  trading  in  more  than  three  years,  stocks 

ACTIVE  and  many  commodities  reached  the  highest  levels  of  1933  yes- 

terday.    The  gains  were  partly  canceled,  however,  in  a  wave  of 
profit-taking  in  the  last  half 'hour.'  On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the  turn- 
over was  7,449,320  shares,  the  largest  volume  for  any  day  since  Ivlay  5,  1930. 
Prior  to  yesterday,  the  most  active  session  of  the  year  was  April  20,  v;hen 
7,127,650  shares  were  sold.  (Press.) 
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Living  Th.e  Jvxie  1933  cost  of  living  index  nxmlDer  for  the  United 

Costs  States,  as  computed       the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  128.5, 

based  on  1913  as  100, 0»    ?ood  only  was  lower  than  in  1913. 
Ihese  figures  apply  to  fainilies  of  wage  earners  and  lower  sal- 
aried T/orkers,    As  a  whole  the  cost  of  living  declined  2,9  per- 
cent between  December  1932  and  June  1933;  food  decreased  2.0 
percent,  clothing  1.4  percent,  rents  7.3  percent fuel  and  light, 

5.4  percent,  and  miscellaneous  items  2.4  porcont .  Housefurnish- 
ing  goods  increased  0.2  percent.    Coiaparing  June  1932  and  June 
1933  cost  of  living  decreased  5.5  percent,  food  dropped  3.4  per- 
cent, clothing  6.3  percent,  rents  14.9  percent,  fuel  and  light 

5.5  percent,  ho u^e furnishing  goods,  3.7  percent,  and  miscellane- 
ous items  3.8  percent. 

Retail/^PSces  in  51  cities  of  the  United  States  showod  an 
average  increase  of  about  3  l/3  percent  on  June  15,  1933,  when 
compared  with  May  15,  1933,  and  an  average  decrease  of  3  l/3 
percent  since  June  15,  1932.    The  bureau's  weighted  index  nun>- 
bers,  with  average  prices  in  1913  as  100.0,  were  100.1  for  J-Jiie 
15,  1932;  93.7  for  May  15,  1933;  and  95.7  for  June  15,  1933. 

Culture  An  editorial  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  (July  10) 

in  the  says:  "Mr.  Owen  D.  Young  tells  the  National  Education  Associa- 

Country         tion  in  connection  with  rural  school  do%'Olopinont  that  in  the 
near  future  'the  country  may  be  the  land  of  cult-ore:  the  pro- 
vincials will  live  only  in  the  citios . ' . . . .imong  the  forces  that 
have  broken  through  the  one-time  isolation  of  country-  living  Mr, 
Young  lists  the  motorcar,  good  roads,  the  telephone,  the  radio 
and  motion  pictures.    All  these  facilitate  the  hoped-for  redis- 
tribution of    population  from  congested  cities  to  rural  areas. 
The  electrical  industry,  by  wider  transmission  or  more  scattered 
generating  of  power,  raises  a  hope  both  for  decentralization  of 
industry  and  for  electrification  of  farms.    The  ru.stic  may  comr- 
.  mand  inventioi's  labor-saving  and  space-annihilating  devices — 
that  is,  if  he  has  the  money,  and  farm  relief  efforts  are  try- 
ing to  help  him  get  the  money.    But  is  it  to  be  assumed  tliat 
either,  an. increase  of  leisure  or  of  wealth  is  automatic  assur- 
ance of  a  rise  of  culture?    Hardly,    Whether  in  city  or  country, 
the  result  depends  on  the  use  to  which  the  time  and  means  are 
put.    Probably  the  reason  wh^  so  many  place  hope  in  a  rural  cul- 
ture is  that  to  them  the  country  signifies  peacefulness  and 
quietude.    An  hour  of  meditation  on  a  hillside  is  likely  to  tap 
deeper  wells  of  culture  than  an  hour  of  fast  driving  in  an 
8-cylinder  roadster.    To  convey  to  the  country  the  hurry  of  the 
city  would  be  the  opposite  of  gain.    Rural  culture  should  mean 
improvement  in  intellectual  avocations  and  the  graces  of  living, 
and  if  it  is  to  retain  its  present  essence  should  include,  its 
meed  of  leisure  for  contemplation..."  .  ■ 
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Addition  of  A  Science  Service  release  of  July  7  says:  "A  metKoS^of 

Minerals       .adding  copper  and  iron  salts  and  manganese  to  milk  has  been 
Improves       developed  at  the  -Urdversity  of  Wisconsin  hy  Prof.  E.  B»  Hart 
Mi  11c  and  associates.    This  new  treatment  makes  milk  more  nearly  a 

perfect  food^on  .which  ms,n  or  other  animals  could  live  exclu- 
sively.   Despite  its  tremendous  food  value,  it  was  found  sev- 
eral years  ago  that -milk  could,  not  Tpe  relied  on  as  a  solo  source 
of  nourishment.    Animals  fed  solely  on  milk  died  of  anemia. 
Prof.  Hart  and  associate's  were  among  the  first  to  discover  that 
■this  was  because  milk  was  deficient  in  copper  and  iron  salts, 
..necessary  for  production  of  hemoglobin.    Manganese  lias  recently 
„.,   "  been  found  a  necessary  clement  of  diet  also.    The  effect  of  the 

■milk' which  has  been  mineralized  by  Prof.  Hart's  new  process  has 
been  tested  on. .experimental  animals  and  on    one  of  the  students 
.at  'the  university.    This  young  man  lived  for  two  months  on  a 
diet  of  this  mineralized  milk.    He  did  not  lose  weight  and  he 
.never  complained  of  hunger.    Yorkshire  pigs  kept  on  an  cxclu- 
•sive  diet  of  this  milk  and  codlivcr  oil  iot  four  and  one-half 
months  averaged  about  the  t'afiife  weight  at  the  end  of  the  period 
a-s  pigs  fed  the  usual  full  diet." 


Cosmetic  Dr.  Herman  Goodman,  writing  on" Cosmetic  DermatologyJ  Steps 

Dermatol-    in  a  ITew  Direction"  in  American  Medicine  for  June,  says:  "The 
ogy...    .    .  present  widespread  professional  interest  in  the  field  of  cos- 
metics is  the'. result  of  economic  influences.     Industry  and  gov- 
ernment have  entered  this  field.    Economics  have  been  equally  . ..: 
important  for  changes  in  social  features.    As  an  industry,  cos-- 
metics  has  reached  half  a  billion  dollars  value  per  year  without; 
strict  governmental  s-vipervision.    This  is  indeed  surprising.  •  The 
very  isolation  of  this  vast  field  has  been  even  more  surprising, 
....The  present  Congress  is  considering  a  new  bill  for  the  regula 
tion  and  supervision  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and 
drugs,  including  cosmetics.    The  new  law  will  offer  positive 
;protection  to  the  consuiier  of  these  necessities.   .It  requires  no 
.apology  to  include  cosmetics  among  the  necessities.'    To  some  few, 
.r  it  may  yet  seem  strange ...  .The  newly  proposed  law  considers  the 
^  safety  of  foods,  dru^,^s,  and.  cosmetics .    It  proposes  to  protect 
i.  every  individuaJ  cons-amor  in.  the  coi-mtry.    The  now  law  proposes 
prevention  of  fraud  in  cosmetics.     It  proposes  positive  factors 
of  education  for  the  manufactur.er  and  the  consumer.     That  fac- 
tor  of  education    m.ust  come  from  reliable  sources.    We  do  not 
-  held  the  scales  for  beauticians  and  physicians  interested  in  the 

..hygiene  of  the  skin,  scalp,  hair,  and  nailc'   Each' irust  bo  able 
'to  fulfill  the  promise  that  his  titl'e  holds  for  the  client,  the 
patron  or  the  patient,    -Each  must  know  what  to  do  for  those  seek- 
ing help.    The  boundaries  between  the  two  fields  is  not  clear  cut 
today.    Once  there  were  no  boundaries,  for  tne  barber  did  cupping 
and  bleeding.  -  The  baxher  surgeon  "was  a  member  of  an  honorable 
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profession,    There  are  "barberf?  who  will  seek  patrons  for  the 
care  of  pimply  faces,  and  the  dectrxiction  of  warts  and  moles  "by 
galvanic  electricity.     In  raodbrn  tinies,  physicians  and  "barbers 
have  felt  resentment  one  ,'>,fi;a.inst  the  other.    The  pnysician  and 
the  surgeon  has  repeatedly  been  called  into  consultation  to  find 
that  an  ambitious  barbor  has  diagnosed  and  treated  the  patient. 
The  physician  and  sur^t^^eon  has  not  abdicated  his  historical  func- 
tion to  the  barbor.    B;e  has,,  hovrever ,  kept  aloof  from  the  sci- 

,  cncQ,  art,  and.  practice  of  the  boti.utician. . .  ^The  physicians  e.s 
a  group  have  been  remiss  in  ignoring  this  growing  allied  art. 
In  the  ma.in,  the  genera,l  practitioner  has  stood  aside.    The  der- 
matologist has  been  too  busy  delving  into  the  general  medical 
aspects  of  dermatOi:athologic  pracbice.    But  there  are  clues  to 
a  change.    A  recent  moetiiv:;  of  the  Society  of  Medical  Juris- 

■  prudence  at  the  Acadmoy  of  ]!^.dicine  was  vrell  attended  by  physi- 
cians and  deri.ratolo£:ists.    The  siibjoct  wa'i  one  relating  to  cos- 
metics by  a  ncn-med-",3al  ^and  non-lof^al  rpcaJnr.     The  new  national 
law  offers  action-  on  the  legal  aspects  oi  cosmetics.     There  must 
be  action  on  the  modical  aspects.     ?oir'ntific  enlightenment  rail 
lead  to  cooperation.    Education  will  lead  to  unquestionable  merit. 
Ilthical  service  in  each  field  v/ill  be  tilcultimate  reward  of  both 
factions," 

A  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  (July  13)  says:  "If  the 
highest  court  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  mid-western  States  had  sus- 
tained .the  validity  of  a  price-fixing  sta.tute  enacted  for  the 
confessed  puxposG  of  benefiting  a  single  cla^ss  of  producers  the 
comment  would  doubtless  have  been  heard  hereabouts  that  such 
things  were  to  be  expected  in  the  popijlistic  belt.    But  ^  t  was 
the  Coiu't  of  Appeals  of  conservative  -lew    York  which,  with  only 
one  member  dissenting,  hold,  that  a  State  law  setting  up  a  board 
wit?a  an.tnority  to  control  wholer-a.lo  and  retail  prices  for  milk 
was  for  the  time  boing  no  violation  of  an  individ"ual' s  property 
rights  or  svch  an  abridgement  of  freedom  'Of  contract  as  is  pro- 
hibited by  tho  .federal  constituisj tin.    Exceptional  circumstances, 
which  in  the  j^idgraont  of  the    Itagislatv-re  threaten  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  vital  industry, ' Justify  the  Staters  exercise  of  its 
power  to  prcvont  that  public  disaster,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  cbe  court.     If  property/  or  other  rights  are  inciden- 
tally abridged  by  stch  exercise  of  power,  such  effect  is  temr- 
porary;  the  constitutional  guarairbies'  of  individual  freedom 
'must  at  times  give  way  to  the  policy  of  compulsion  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare.''  .  Bespite  the  court's  enph?.sis  on  an  emergency 
created  b;y  uaugu^rl  conditions,  ,  the  dec:i  i:i on  appears  to  a  layman 
to  come  clofie  to  a  declaration  that  pa,rts  of  the  constitution 
hold  only  iv.  fair  weather.    That  impression  is  confirmed  by  J'odge 
O'Brien's  diB;-enting  opinion,  which -strongly  intime.tes  that  the 
statute  and  the  decision  supper  ting ' it  .are  based,  not  on  the  un- 
questioned police  power  of  the  State  to  protect  the  public  health, 
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but  on  the  asserted  po7/er  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  economic 
position  of  an  industry.    The  majority  opinion  itself  says  that 
the  State's  power  to  re^-ulate  a  private  "business  may  be  in- 
voked 'when -the  legislature  is  dealing- with  a  paramount  indus- 
try upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  State  in  large  meas- 
ure depends.'     In  that  event  the  State  nay  malce  'the  sale  of 
milk  at  a  low  price  a  crime'  and  may  decide  what  is  a  low  price. 
How  sound  this  decision  is  as  an  interpretation  of  constitutional 
law  is  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  decide,  if 
the  cause  goes  up  on  appeal  .    In  any  'evor:t  the  decision  is  a 
forcible  reminder  how  far  from  the  familiar  paths  of  govern- 
mental procedure  the  extraordinary  economic  circumstances  of  the 
time  are  being  allowed  to  lead  us." 


Section  3 
Market  Quotations 

July  13, --Livestock  at  Ch4cago:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves 
and  vealers:  steers  (90C-1300  lbs.)  gob d  and  choice  $5.75  to 
$7.50;  cows,  good  $3.50  to  $4.50;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good 
and  choice  $5.25  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.00  to 
$6.25;  feeder  and  stocker  steerS;  (500-1050  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$4.50  to  $6.00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4,35  to 
$4.65;  200-2&5  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.60  "to  $4.75;  250-550  lbs. 
good  and  choice  §4.50  to  $4.75;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  Ibs^  good 
and  choice  $3.25  to  $4,00,    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs, 
good  and  choice  (90  lbs.  down)  $6.50  to  $8.00. 

Grain. — ITo .  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  Minneapolis 
$1.09-|  to  $1.11-|;  Ho.  1  northern  spring,*  Minneapolis  $1.09  to 
$1.10-2-;  Ho.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas"  City  $1.01^  to  $1.02|;  No.  2 
hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  $1.01  to  $1.01^;  Chicago  $1.06^  to 
$1.08|;  St.  Louis  $1.06^;  Ho.  1  soft  red  winter,  St.  Louis  $1.09 
to  $1.09|;  Ho.  2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.01  to  $1.03^; 
Chicago  $1.06^  to  $1.07;  St.  Louis  $1.08  to  $1.09;  Ho.  1.  W.\T/h. 
Portland].  31^  to  82^;  Ho.  2  amber  durum,*  Minneapolis  99-l/8(/}  to 
$1.02-1/8;  Ho.  1  durum,  Luluth  $1.02-5/8  to  $1.05-1/8;  Ho.  2  rye 
Minneapolis  97^<^  to  98j^;  ITo .  2  mixed  corn,  Minneapolis  56^  to  57^^; 
Kansa.s  City  56|-^  to  59^;  Chicago  61^^  to  53^?;  Ho.  2  v/hite,  Kansas 
City  57^-^  to  60^^;  St.  Louis  63^^  to  64-5^;  Ho.  2  yellow,  Minneapo- 
lis 58^  to  59^^;  Kansas  City  56^^  to  59^;  Chicago  62-g-^  to  63j^; 
St.  Louis  61f  to  &2^<p'.  Ho.  3  yellow  Minneapolis  55^^  to  57(p', 
Kanse^s  City  55|^  to  58<p;  Chicago  61-^fJ  to  63|-ri;;  St.  Louis  61{^  to 
61  j^;  Ho.  2  white  oats,  Minneapolis  45^  to  45|-^;  Kansas  City 
45;^;  Chicago  45|(^  to  4G^(^;  St.  Louis  46|,?;Ho.  3  white  Minneapolis 
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44i-{^  to  44|^-;  Kansas  City  43-^^^;  CMcago  44^^  to  45|^^;  Special 
No.  2  barley  Minneapolis  6S(J  to  70^';  Chicago  72^  to  76^;  No.  1 
flaxseed  Minneapolis  $2.i7-|  to  $2.30^:. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated 
jmrkets  declined  16  points  to  11.22  cents  per  lb.     On  the  corres- 
ponding day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5.35  cents.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  declined  15 
points  to  11.23  cents,  and  on  the  Now  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
declined  3  points  to  11.31  cents, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York  were: 
92  score,  24|-  cents;  91  score,  24^  cents;  90  score,  23f  cents. 

■Wholesale  prices  of  No.  1  fresh  American  cheese  at  New  York 
v/oro:  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  15^  cents;  Young  Americas,  15|-  to 
15|-  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York 
(Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  wore:  Specials,  18  to  20|-  cents; 
Standards,.  16  to  17-g-  cents;  Eirsts,  14f  to  15  cents.  (Prepared 
by  Bu.  Agr.  Econ.) 
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WHMT  Demands  of  Danubian  comitries  for  a  larger  wheat  export 

COIJISRENCE         quota  than  overseas  producing  countries  wished  to  allow  were 
advanced  so  persistently  at  a  long  lively  joint  meeting  yes- 
terday that  Konry  1,'organthau,  Sr.,  of  the  "hig  four"  wheat  coramittGe  cahlod 
Socrotary  of  AgriouLture  Wallace  for  fresh  instructions,  the  llew  York  Times 
reports  from  London.    The  Canadian,  Australian  and  Argentine  representatives 
also  decided  to  cons-alt  their  hoiie  goVGrnments  or  the  heads  of  thoir  dele- 
gations to  ascertain  whether  the  Danuhian  figi;ires  would  he  accepted,  in 
agreement  v/as  reached  tentatively  hy  "both  sides  on  a  Danuhian  export"  quota 
of  45,000,000  "bushels  for  next  year,  with  permission  to  raise  the  maximum  to 
50,000,000  in  case  of  an  unusually  "bountiful  crop.    Tor  tiiis  year's  crop  the 
Danubian  nations  demanded  a  minimum  of  50,000,000  and  anaximun  of  57,000,000 
while  the  overseas  proposal  was  for  a  single  figure  of  45,000,000  hushels. 


PUBLIC  -  Allocation  of  public  works  funds  to  federal  Departments 

WORKS  announced  yesterday  by  Secretary  Ickes  include,  as  reported 

iWDS  in  the  press,  the  following  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Dei^artmental  exjienditures  within  the  District  of  Columbia — 
$345,800,  for  repairing,  renovizing  and  improving  property  and  equipment  of 
the  departmental  buildings?  Agricultural  Engineering  Bureau — $77,812,  for  im- 
proving, preserving  and  perfecting  equipment;  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry — . 
$549,240,  for  preserving,  repairing,  ronovizing  and  improving  equipment; 
Chemistry  and  Soils  Bureau — $33,919,  to  repair,  preserve  and  eqmp  lahora- 

.. tories;  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  Bureaus — $57,750, 
for  reconstruction,  drainage,  roadways,  implement  sheds  and  sijiiilar  purposes; 
Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry — $173,677,  for  repair  work,  improvements  and  instal- 
lations; Bureau  of  Entom.ology — $15,150,  for  research  to  prevent  loss  through 

■insects  and  bugs;  Experiment  Stations — $4,950,  to  be  spent  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  repair  and  improvements  for  stations;  Eoodand  Drug  Adminis- 
tration— $70,000  for  repairs,  painting  and  reconstruction  of  equipment;  Plant 
Industry  Bureau — $648,806,  for  repairing,  ronovizing  and  reconstruction  work; 
Bureau  of  Plant  Quarantine — $63,050,  for  repairs  and  improvements,  largely  to 
protect  the  Mexican  border  from  invasion  by  plant  and  animal  plagues;  Weather 
Buroaa — $20,000,  for  repair  work  on  stations. 


BRITISH  .A  copyright  report  from  London  to  the  Associated  Press 

POLICY  (July  14)  says:  "The  British  Dominions,  it  was  learned  from 

the  highest  quarters,  while  undoubtedly  exerting  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  mother  country  to  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States  in  an 
inflationary  policy,  will  be  unable  to  move  the  United  Kingdom  from  her  present 
settled  policy  unless  there  are  definite  indications  witiiin  the  mother  country 
itself  that  such  a  move  is  demanded, ,. 'Wo  are  going  slow  in  the  direction  to- 
ward an  increase  in  price  values,'  the  Associated  Press  informant  said.  'Amerl^ 
ca  is  going  fast  in  wildcat  fashion.    But  you  can't  combine  the  two.    A  slow 
motion  wildcat  would  be  most  unimpressive.'" 
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Cancer    .  A  &-grara  unit  of  radium  will  "dc  lent  "by  a  Belgian  organizar- 

Study  tion  for  research  in  radiation  and  other  important  experiments 

under  the  governing  "body  (English) representative  of  medicine  and 
physical  science.    Uhe  research,  on  what  in  the  future  will  "be 
loiown  as  hcam  therapy,  will  "bo  conducted  at  the  London  Radium 
Institute,  which  has  placed  its  eq-uipraent  at  the  disposal  of  the 
governing  "body.    The  px^rpose  is  to  discover  how  far  the  present 
limited  field  of  operation  for  the  irassive  radium  unit  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  can  he  extended  hy  coordinated  clinical  and 
physical  research.    (iTew  York  Times,  July  14.) 

Goiter  Science  Uews  Letter  for  July  15  says:  "A  Swiss  physician, 

and  Dr.  H.  Hunziker,  has  had  potassim  iodide  added  to  the  fertiliz- 

Gardens         er  for  the  garden  which  supplies  his  family  with  vegetables . 

The  object  was  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  iodine  to  pre- 
vent the  development  of  goiters  in  his  children.    Lack  of  iodine 
in  the  Swiss  soil  and  wa,tor  is  responsible  for  a  large  number  of 
goiters  among  the  people  of  that  country. .. .Dr.  Hunziker  kept 
records  of  the  circumf orcnce  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the 
thyroid  gland  in  his  ov«i  five  children  and  in  five  other  children, 
who  ate  vegetables  raised  on  soil  which  was  not  iodized.  These 
records  showed  plainly  that  the  iodine  prevented  the  development 
of  goiter.    One  of  the 'girls  in  the  control  group  who  ate  non- 
iodized  vegetables  after  two  and  one-half  years  asked  to  be 
treated  for  a  rapidly  enlarging  goiter.    Very  minute  amounts  of 
iodine  arc  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  this  type  of 
goiter,  Dr.  Karl  G-.  Zwick  of  Cincinnati  has  pointed  out.  The 
Swiss  physician.  Dr.  Hunziker,  did  not  determine  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  his  vegetables  which  prevented  the  development  of 
goiter  in  his  children.    He  added  in  one  year  17  grams  of  potas- 
slum  iodide  to  1,200  square  meters  of  soil.    This  would  be  about 
an  ounce  to  two-thirds  of  an  acre.    The  next  year  he  used  slight- 
ly more  of  the  iodide.    As  little  as  one  part  of  sodiijm  iodide  in. 
100,000,000  parts  of  water  is  sufficient  to  prevent  goiter,  Drs. 
J.       McClcndon  and  J.  C.  Eatliaway  iiavu  found...." 


Lumber  Lum.ber  production  in  1932  was  approximately  9,500,000,000 

Production  feet  as  indicated  by  prcliniinary  report  of  identical  mills  re- 
Decreases      ccntly  released  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau.    This  compares  with 

36,886,032,000  feet  in  1929.    The  reports  of  508  identical  large 
mills,  representing  in  1931  52.2  percent  of  the  1-uiaber  produc- 
tion of  the  country,  show  production  in  1932  41.4  percent  below 
tlriat  of  1951.    Production  in  1931  was  16,522,643  M  feet,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Census  Bureau.    The  percentage  of  decrease  in  1932 
gives  production  of  9,582,000,000  feet  but  the  Census  Bureau 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  the  preeent  of  de- 
crease in  the  total  production  of  the  coiontry  was  somewhat  larger 
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than:,  sliowii;  "by  the  identical  Riills  covered  by  this  report,  since 
probably  a  larger  pr-oportion  of  the  sriall  mills  than  of  the 
large  ones  were  idle  in  1932,  also  it  is  probable  that  their  cut 
declined  more.      (Southern  L-umber  Journal,  July.) 

Loans  to  't  ■  Loans'  on  stocks .and  bonds  to  brokers  and  dealers  by  report-  . 
Brokers   ..  .'■  ing  Federal  Reserve  member  batiks  in  ITew  York  City  increased 

$97,000,000  during  the  week  ended  J-oly  12  to  a  total  of  $955,000,- 
000,  the  highest . since  October  7,  1931.    This  compares  with.  . 
.  $858,000,000  on  July  5  and  $345,000,000  on  July  13,  1932.  Demand 

•  loans  constituted  .$723,0005600  of  the  total,  compared  with  $643,- 

^  000,000  in  the  preceding  week.    Tim.e  loans  were  $232,000,000 
.  agaiiist  $215,000i'000 .    Loans  on  secm-ities  direct  to  non-broker 
customers  of  reporting  Hew  York  City  member  bn.nks  decreased 
$15,000,000  during  the  week  to  a  total  of  $1,048,000,000.  This 
compares  with  $1,063,000,000  last  week  and  with  .$1,333,000,000 
a  year  ago.     (We^ll  Street  Journal,  July  14,)  ■ 

Refrigera^  Ice  and  Refrigeration  (J-oJ.y)  says:  "A  h^ige  refrigeration 

tion  in         system  is  being  utilized  in  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam.  As 
Boulder         fast  as  concrete  is  poured,  2-inch  iron  pipe  is  installed  throu^ 
Dam  which  cold  watei  is  constantly  circulated.    When  completed  there 

v/ill  be  150  miles  of  this  pipe.    Tlrie  temperature  of  concrete 
rises  about  40°  F.  after  setting,  and  the  Interior  Department 
•   engineers  say  it  would  'require  centijries  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
', .   cess  .heat  without  artificial  aid,  and  the    process  would  result 
in  dangerous  open  Joints  or  cracks.'    So  the  piping  is  going  in, 
at  10  feet  intervals  vertica,lly  and  11  l/2  feet  apart  horizon- 
tally.   A  similar  system  was  tried  out  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the 
Owyhee  dam  in  Oregon.    By  pumping  54°  F.  water  through  the  pipe 
system  the  temperature  was  reduced  from  118°to  84°  jF.  in  two  . 
•  '  weeks." 

Cooperatives         An  editorial  in  the  DairjTnen's  League  News  for  June  27  says: 
and  the         "When  the  question  of  goverrjment  re^^lation  of  industry  was  first 
Government    being  discussed,  there  was  some  misapprehension  th-at  this  might 
develop  into  a  system  ths.t  would  replace  cooperative  marketing 
organizations..   This  idea  W3-S  prevalent  am.ong  some  groups  of 
dair;yTnen  and  even  in  the  minds  of  some    Leagac  farmers,  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  I/Iilk  Control  bill  in  ITev^  York  State. 
However,  as  time  has  gone  on  and  the  real  situation  has  become 
better  understood,  it  has  become  apparent  that  instead  of  replac- 
ing cooperative  marketing  associations,  the  p;:osent  trend  of  State 
or  Federal  C-o verranent  interest  in  the  milk  business  will  probably 
give  cooperative  marketing  associations  greater  importance  than 
ever.    '2h.e  present  attitude  of  the  Federal  Goverrjnont  is  that  the 
producer  cooperative  is  absolutely  necGSsa,ry  if  the  Government  is 
to-be  permanently  helpftil  in  improving -the  conditions  of  agricul- 
ture.   In  other  v/ords,  cooperatives  are  to  be 'in  a  cense,  part- 
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ners  with  government  in  this  business  of  stabilizing  markets  and 
improving  prices.    Everything  the  Government  hopes  to  do  along 
this  line  is  to  "be  done  through  organization.    It  cannot  he  done 
through  individ-uals." 

Public  H.  P.  Gillette*  in  the  July  issue  of  Roads  and  Streets,  says: 

Works  "Under  the  $3,300,000,000  S^ederal  appropriation  for  public  works, 

Opportuni-  any  State,  county  or  city  can  borrow  70. percent  of  the  cost  of  an 
ti.es  improvement,  and  pay  only  4  percent  interest,  provided  that  the 

loan  is  amortized  in  less  than  30  years »    In  addition,  if  it  can 
be  ahown  that  the  improvement  is  a  'fundamental  necessity'  the. 
.  ,  Podoral  Government  will  make  a  gift  or  grant  of  the  remaining 

30  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  labor  and  materials.    Thus  it  be- 
comes possible  to  finance  almost  the  entire  cost  at  about-2.8 
percent  interest  per  annum,  plus  the  amortization  rate.  Uevcr 
before  could  public  works  be  financed  at  such  a  low  rate.  What 
.projects  will  be  classed  as  'fundamental  necessities'  and  there- 
fore eligible  to  receive  a  Federal  gift  equal  to  30  percent  of 
their  cost  has  not  been  fully'  decided.    Secretary  Ickes  has  an- 
nounced that  water  VTorks  an4  sewers    ha,ve  been  thus  classed  by 
the  board  and  that  he  personally  would  include  school  buildings. 
He  said  that  stadiums  and  audit or iuns  might  not  be  regarded  as 
'fundamental  necessi  ties . '. .  .A  part  of  the  $400.  000,000  appropri- 
ated for  roads  is  to  be  spent  on  the  'FQiorrJ.  roads  through 
cities,  but  since  the  amouait  thus  spent  for  city  street  improve- 
ment is  very  small  compared  with  the  real  needs,  efforts  should 
be  raade  at  once  to  make  needed  street  improvement  with  Federal 
money,  70  percent  being  borrowed  and  30  percent  being  Uncle  Sam's 
■gift  "  ■ 


Farm  Albert  S.  Goss,  who  was  made  Land  Bank  Commissioner  July  1 

Loans  in  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  succeed  Paul  Bestor,  in  com- 

menting on  the  farm  mortgage  act  of  1933,  said:  "Congress  deter- 
mined that  loans  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  should  be  based  upon 
normal  values,  thus  indicating  the  intent  to  preserve  the  system 
as  a  long-term  rather  than  a  short-term  system.    It  is  logical, 
therefore,  that  appraisals  should  not  follow  the  fluctuations  of 
the  land  market  to  extremely  low  or  to  extremely  high  levels. 
'  In  ©ther  words,  the  systemshould  be  built  upon  stability.  No- 
where in  the  a^ct  is  there  any  hint  that  the  system  should  malce  un- 
sound loans.    It  is  recognized  tliat  the  funds  for  land  bank  loans 
must  come  from  the  investing  public  and  loans  must  be  made  on  a 
sound  basis.    All  through  the  act,  however,  the  purpose  is  appar- 
ent tliat  the  utmost  service  should  be  rendered  in  bringing  credit 
reliof.    Congress  provided  for  reduction  in  interest  rates  by  the 
bani'zs,  funds  for  granting  extension  to  worthy  borrowers  and, 
through  the  banks'  and  the  commissioner's  loans,  for  refinancing 
farm  indebtedness  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  for  a  longer  period 
tlian  is  now  granted  on  most  loans  which  will  be  replaced,." 
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COMt-HOG  .  -An  attempt  to,  lessen  the  flow  of  golden  corn  and  fat- 

MEETIITG-  .  tened  hogs  from  the  midwestem  horn  of  plenty  is  to  he  made 

,,'  at  Des  Moines  Tuesday,  the  Associated  Press  reports.  Repre- 

'sentatives  of  farm  groups:  of  ten-  States  -are  to  assemhle  at  Des  Moines  to 
discuss  plans  to  hring. prices  of  these  Com  Belt  commodities  up  to  prewar 
levels.     Their  decisions  are  to  receive  attention  at  the  national  confer- 
ence of  producers,  packers  and  farm  administrators  in  Chicago'."  The  76  dele- 
gates are  looking  into  the- future  to  decide  their  attitude  oh  pork  process- 
ing taxes  and  production  control  of  com. 


Textiles  By  executive  order  President  Roosevelt  last  night 

UNDER, CODE         authorized  textile  mills  of  all  sorts  to  come  in  under  the 
_^  .  wage-raising,  hour-limiting  provisions  of  the  cotton  indus- 

try:'.s  code  which  takes  effect  today  signifying  immediate  pay  raises  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 'Workers.     The  President  postponed' decision  on  the 
plan  for  calling  on  all  industry  to  join  in  the  national  recovery  movement 
"by  raising  wages  and  limiting  work  hours,  so  as  to  make  more  jobs  without 
waiting  for  action  on  their,  codes  of  fair  competition.  (A.P.) 


AUSTRAJjIAU  a  plan  to  populate  the  .desert  wilds  of  North  Australia, . 

DEVELOPlvlENT       her  mo.st  vulnerable  area,  at.:an  estimated  cost  of  200,000,000 

pounds,  is  envisioned  in  negotiations  nearly  concluded  be- 
tween the  Australian  Commonwealth  Government  and  groups  of  British  finan- 
ciers, says  a  Canberra  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  (July  16).    A  half  mil- 
lion square  miles  of  territory  is  to  be  leased  to  two  British  chartered 
companies    for  a  term  of  100  years.     It  is  proposed  to  create  a  low-tariff 
or  non-ta_'iff  area  exempt  from  land  ahS.  income  taxes.     The  promoters  empha- 
size that  this  is  an  "empire"  project,  as  both  the  Australian  and  British 
GoverniaGnts .  realize  the  necessity  for  populating  the  North  as  speedily  as 
possible  for  defensive  and  other  purposes. 


RUSSIM  The  Soviet  Grovernment  has  reported  98  percent  fulfil- 

PLOWING  ,  ment  of  its  spring  plowing  program, ■ attributing  the  slight 

underfulfilment  to  failure  of  individual  peasants.  The 
Kolkhozes  carried  out  their  program  102  percent  and  the  Sovkhozes  109  per- 
cent, according  to  the  report  of  the  United  Press  from  Moscoiy,  which  was 
featured  in  the  press  under  prominent  headlines.    Newspapers  commented 
editorially  that  success  of  the  program  was  due  to  organization  and  timely 
preparations,  warning,  however,  that  efforts  should  not  be  slackened  but 
rather  speeded  to  insure  an  excellent  harvest. 
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20-Ton  Dr.  0.  W.  Willcox,  in  an  article  in  Pacts  About  Sugar 

Yield  of  (June)  on  "Twenty  Tons  of  Svigar  per  Acre, "says:  "....In  the 
Sugar  '  season  of  1931-32,  Barke,  at  the  South  Johnstone  Station  in 

Australia,  carried  out  with  sugar  cane  an  experiment  such  as 
the -International  Institute  has  recommended  "be  made  with  suga,r 
heets  in  as  many  regions  as  possihle.    Sugar  cane  of  the  Badila 
•     ;  - variety  was  planted  on  a  deeply  plowed  field,  which  .was  well 
fertilized  and  the  soil  kept  at  the  optimum  water  content 
'  throughout  the  growing  season.    The  crop  was  harvested  at  the 
end  of  16  months  and  yielded  143.9  long  tons  of  mill  cane  per 
acre  (3612  metric  quintals  per  hectare)  containing  15.9  percent 
of  sucrose,  corresponding  to  a  yield  of  22,8  long  tons  of  com- 
mercial cane  sugar  (94  percent)  per  acre,  or  57.3  metric  tons 
per  hectare.    The  present  average  yield  of  sugar  in  Queensland, 
at  the  "best, does  not  exceed  3  tons  from  unirrigated  fields. 
This  is  a  fresh  demonstration  of  what  enormous  yields  of  cane- 
sugar  can  he  ohtained  at  any  place  in  the  tropics  where  intelli- 
gent use  is  made  of  water  and  plant  food.    A  dawning  perception 
of  this  fact  explains  why  sugar  cane  producers  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Mexico,  South  Africa,  Queensland,  and  elsewhere  are  maldng 
greater  use  of  irrigation,  even  in  these  times  and  at  consider- 
ehle  expense  for  pumping  equipment...," 

Dairying  An  editorial  in  The  Creamery  Journal  for  June  says: "In  Den- 

in  mark  they  have  been  having  overproduction  of  rriilk  and  dairy 

Denmark  •      products,  and  low  prices,  too.    During  the  early  part  of  April 

'     the  quotations  on  the  highest  quality  "butter  had  sunk  to  10  cents, 
and  the  cow  population  showed  an  increase  from  the  1,579,000 
existing  in  1929.    The  Danes  proceeded  to  attack  the  problem  in 
a  practical  way  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  when  things  go 
wrong,    A  report,  confirmed  by  the  American  agricultural  attache 
in  London,  shows  that  the  Danish  authorities  are  conducting  a 
cow  slaughtering  campaign,  designed  to  remove  about  four  thousand 
per  week  and  that  by  Ilay  1  at  least  50,000  would  have  gone  the 
route.    It  is  not  just  an  indiscriminate  cow  removal  campaign. 
The  old  and  unprofitable  cows  are  being  taken  first,  and  it  is  to 
be  assumed  tliat  the  attack  will  be  continued  against  the  next 
nearest  unprofitable  cows  until  the  population  is  reduced  the  " 
desired  amount.    The  Danes  know  their  cows  and  the  ones  they  will 
keep  will  bo  the  best.    This  country  could  eliminate  a  good  many 
thousand  cov/s,  with  profit  to  their  owners  and  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry.   It  has  been  rel>©atedly  suggested  but  it  seems  to  get  no- 
where.   The  Danish  plan  should  be  an  example  to  dairymen  in  the 
United  States." 
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^lii  Interested  in  the  efforts  of  American  gold  miners  to  find  a 

Export  wky  to  the- world's  market  pricfe,  President  Roosevelt  has  asked 

Attorney  General  O-ummihgs  to  study  the  legality  of  exporting  gold 
ore  under  the  existing  gold  embargo.    He  feels  it  vital  to  main~ 
tMh'  the  gold  embargo  on  bullion.    However,  he  is  hopeful  of 
finding  a  way  by  legal  process  to  permit  American  gold  producers 
t'6  ' obtain  the  higher  price  which  is  available  in  the  mrkets  out- 
side  of  the  iyni ted  States.    (A.  P.) 

The  Trade  Under  the  title  "Start  Pair  Practices  How"  Butchers'  and 

and  the'      Packers'  Gazette  (July  l)  says:  "The  S'ood  Industry  will  bo  among 
ITIEA  '-^'       the  first  to  foel  the  effects  of  the  increase  in  public  buying 

power,  food  being  a  basic  necessity.    It  is  important,  therefore, 
that  its  trade  practices  be  corrected  right  at  the  start.  Retail 
groups  need  not  wait  until  a  fair  code  of  practices  has  been  s et 
up  for  them  in  Washington.    The  principal  evils  are  clear  and  if 
these  arc  smoothed  out  within  the  trade  itself,  the  smaller  do- 
tails,  wliatever  they  may  be  under  the  official  regulations,  will 
become  effective  as  a  matter  of  course.    Wlat  -uhen  is  the  need  for 
delay?    There  is  nothing  to  prevent  merchants  in  any  city  from. 
getting  together,  holding  their  own  trade  practice  conference  and 
beginning  to  operate  on  a  new  deal  basis  at  once,  to  the  benefit 
of  all.    A  trade  practice  conference  may  be  described  as  a  con- 
structive, cooperative  movement  by  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  m.embors  of  an  industry,  who  seek  to  wipe  out  unfair  methods  of 
competition  from  an  entire  industry  at  one  a.ni  the  same  time,  thus 
placing  all  competitors  on  an  equal  competitivo  basis.    After  all, 
the  full  burden  of  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act  will  be  placed  upon  the  industry  itself.  This 
is  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  National  Recovery  Board,  which 
states  that  the  functions  of  the  Government  primarily  will  be  ,  - 
directed  toward  stimulating  cooperation  in  increasing  purchasing 
power  by  putting  additional  labor  back  to  work  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  the  consumer  against  premature  price  rises." 


J'rosted  Laiurence  P.  Geer,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo-r 

Steak         gy,  and  William  T.  Murray  and  Ernest  Smith,  of  the  3i,rdseye_Lab 
ratories,  Gloucester,  Mass.,  writing  on  "Bacterial  Con^lnt  of/H; 


o- 

am«> 

burg  Steak"  in  the  Araerican  Journal  of  Public  Health  (July),  say?- 
"The  increasing    popularity  of  foods  preserved' by  the  quick  freezing 
process  is  causing  attention  to  bo  focused  upon  the  numbers  of  bao- 
toria  which  iray  be  expected  in  such  foods.    How- does  the  total  count 
compare  with  the  total  count  of  food  of  the  same  kind  and  grade  ur>- 
frozenS    Will  the  freezing  process  and  subsequent  cold  storage  kill 
an  appreciable" number  of  the  bacteria  originally  present? ... .The 
present  investigation  includes  counts  upon  10  samples  of  fresh, 
unfrozen  hamburg  steak  as  bought  in  the  markets,  and  10  sanples  oT 
Birdseyc  Jrosted  Hamburg  Steak,  bought  from  retail  stores ... .The 
quick  freezing' "process  causes  a  material  reduction  in  the  numbers 
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of  bacteria  and,  in  general,  the  greatest  reduction  comes  on 
those  samples  having,  the  highest  initial  count ... .Bacteria 
counts  of  properly  frosted  and-  stored  haimburg  steak  m.ay  be  ex- 
pected to  be  consistently  lower  than  those  of  the  best  grade  of 
the  fresh  product  for  salo  in  high-class  meat- markets." 

An  editorial  in- The  Traffic  World  for  July  l  says:  "The 
Federal  coordinator  of  traj:isportation,  so  termed  by  the  Roose- 
velt transportation  act.,  under  which  I/Ir.  Eastman  is  acting  as 
■'coordinator,''  is  not  a  coordinator  of  transportation  at  all;  he 
is  merely  a  coordinator  of  railroads  or  railroad  transportation; 
no  form  of  transport  other  than  rail  is ' Considered  in  any  "flray  in 
the  act  and  the  coordinator  has  no  power  - or- authority  over  any- 
thing but  railroads.    It  would  seem  that  in-theso  days  when  there 
is  so  much  talk  about  'coordination  of  tr'ansportation'  the  framors 
of  the  bill  might  at  least  have  been  able;  to  apply  the  right 
terms.    Perhaps  the  title  of  the  coordinator  is  of  little  impor- 
tance so  long  as  we  keep  in  mind  tha.t  the  law  under  which  he  is 
acting  is  in  no  sense  a  move  toward  real  coordination  of  transpor- 
tation; it  is, merely  a  temporary  scheme  of  enabling  or  compelling 
the  railroads  themselves  to  act  together  in  reducing  expenses  and 
bringing  about  efficiency." 

A  note  in  Tobacco  for  July  13  says:  "Truck  shipments  are 
more  than  common,  these  days,  for  the  original  leaf  from  Connecti- 
cut, for  example,  to  Pennsylvania  points.    It  saves  all  the  bother 
of  loading  and  reloading,  which  rail  shipmert  requires.    And  then_ 
there's  the  difference  in  the  rates.    It  seems  to  us  the  dear  old 
choo-choo  cars  are  about  on  their  last  legs,  in  so  far  as  such 
shipments  and  travel  are  concernod." 

Bees  and  Honey  for  July  contains  an  editorial  which  says: 
"Sometimes  the  best  and  most  imne  diate  market  for  honey  is  over- 
looked.How  many  beekeepers  have  been  careful  to  let  their  neighbors 
know  th3,t  they  h^vo  honey  for  salo?    Why 'not  have  a  neat  sign,  on 
your  house  or  at'  your  front  yard  showing  this?.,  If  you  donH  want 
-0  F5tay  at  homo  all  the  time  so  as  to  be  there  'when  honey  cons-urn- 
ers  call,  then  indicate  on  your  honey  sign  just  the  hours  that 
sone  one  of  the  family  will  bo  there.    It  is  true  that  almost  any 
honey  consumers  prefer  to  buy  their  honey  from  the  producer. 
They  have  more  confidence  in  him.  and  his  honey  when  they  know  he 
has  bees..    But  donU  undersell  your  grocer  whether  you  are  supply- 
ing him -with  your  honey  or  not.    We  know  beekeepers  that  always 
can  get  a  better  price  for  their  honey  at  their  homo  than  people 
will  pay  when  buying  from  a  grocer.    The  only  way  we  can  account 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  that  it  is  known  that  you  as  a  producer 
of  honey  are  offering  your  o\m  honey  the  purchasers  have  more  con- 
fidence in  the  purity  of  the  honey.    Yes,  they  will,,,  provided 
thoy  have  confidence  first  in  the  producer  of  the  honey...." 
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Plant  ■  The  Plorists  Exchange  and  Horticultural  Trade  World  for 

Hunting         J'u.ly  15  says  that  "A  syndicate  of  American  and  British  horticuL-, 
in  Appa-       turists  has  been  arranged  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uew  York 
lachians  •     Botanical  Garden  to  support  an  expedition  into  the  southern  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seeds  and  plant 
material  likely  to  he  of  horticultural  interest.    Tlie  region, 
althoTj^h  fairly  well  known  hotanically,  contains  many  dosirahle 
plants  which  have  never  "been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  a 
great  many  more,  which  although  once  cultivated  are  now  unknown 
in  gardens.  .  The  members  of  the  syndicate  will  each  receive  a 
pro  rata  share  of  the  material  collected." 


Section  3 
Market  Quotations 

Earm  July  14.-.- Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  Cattle , calves  and 

Products       vealers:  steers  (900-1300  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.75  to  $7.50; 

cows,  good  $3.50  to  $4.50;  heifers  (550-750  lbs.)  good  and  choice 
$5.25  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.00  to  $6.25;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers  (500-1050  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $6.00 
Hogs:  160-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.25  to  $4.60;  200-250  lbs. 
good  and  choice  $4.55  to  $4.70;  250-350  lbs.  good  and  choice 
$4.55  to  $4.60;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs.  good  and  choice  $3.15 
to  $3.90;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs  good  and  choice  (90 
lbs.  down)  $6.50  to  $8.00. 

G-rain:  Ho.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  I/anneapolis  $1.13-|- 
to  $1.15|;  Ho.  1  hard  winter,*  Kansas  Ci by  $1.00^  to  $1.03;  Ho.  . 
2  hard  winter,*  Kansas  City  $1.00  to  $1,02|-;  Chicago  $1.04^  to 
$1.05^;  Ho.  2  soft  red  winter,  Kansas  City  $1.00  to  $1.02|:;  Ho.  1 
W.  Hfh.  Portland  82^(p  to  82><p;  Ho.  2  rye  Minneapolis  98-7/8jZ?  to 
99-3/8^^;  Ho.  2  mixed  corn  Kansas  City  57$^  to  59j^;  Chicago  60^(^ 
to  61^^;  Ho.  2  white,  Kansas  City  58^  to  60jz5;  Ho.  2  yellow  Kan- 
sas City  57-|^  to  59y^;  Chicago  6liV  to  62^^^;  Ho.  3  yellow  Kansas 
City  56h<^  to  58^;  Chicago  60^,^  to  61^^;  Ho.  2  white  oats  Kansas 
City  44-1^:  Chicago  45^/^;  Ho.  3  white,  l^nneapolis  44^^?^  to  45^; 
Kansas  City  43|^  to  '^ip  (Horn.);  Chicago43|izJ  to  44|^;  Special  Ho. 
2  barley,  Minneapolis  58^  to  69^*;  Chicago  70;?^  to  75^;  Ho.  1  flax- 
seed, Minneapolis  $2.2l|-  to  $2,24g-. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated 
markets  advanced  12  points  to  11.34  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corres- 
ponding day  one  year  ago  the  price  stood  at  5.53  cents.  July 
future  contracts  on  the  Hew  York  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  21 
points  to  11.44  cents,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
advanced  11  points  to  11.42  cents. 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein 
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Wholesale^  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  ITew  York  were; 
92  score,  24-|;  cents;  91  score,  cents;  90  score,  23f  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  Uo.  1  fresh  jtoerican  cheese  at  New 
York  were:  Singl.e  daisies,  15|-  to,  15^  cents;  Young  Imericas, 
15;|-  to  l&l  cents. 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  IJew  York 
(Urner  Barry  Co.  quotations)  v/ere:  Specials,  18  to  20§  cents; 
Standards,  16  to  l?^-  cents;  Firsts,  15    cents.    (Prepared  hy 
Bu.  Agr.  Economics.)' 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in' the  Press  Service.  Office  of  Informafion,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  all  sJhade&.jQX...apjjjioa.4§.xefle£ltPd  W  the  Br.e.ssj?o.  .inatters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  its 
economic  aspects.  Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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SUE  ON  GRAI1T  V;  -.J.  '■■\.  -ii.-'pgeM^t±o^.  :chB.lleng±ug  the 'validity,  of  the  grain  futnres 
FUTURES  ACT    '   ac^- was  -■filed ^yiSsterda^  Co-uxt.    Fo-ur  Chicago 

fitks  wouia^;have":  the  ^SeGr-etary  ■of  .  Agricultm-e  and  his  agents 
prohihited  frem  're^iJiVihg  -  themi  to-'T^   .feports'  of  transactions  in  grain  fx^r- 
tures,  includi-rig •  daily' r'ep6rtg.-v#ith  i*ogard  to  their  c-orrent  transactions,-. 
Asserting  such  trartsS^ctiions -a-lwayS'- have  "been  regarded  as  of  a  confidential 
Character,  they  contended '•there-iS'Vcoiistant  danger  their  general  market  con- 
di-tion  may -hecome-  knofe  to'-' etchers  through  the  inspection  made  of  their  records 
"by  employees  of  the  ■Agriculture  Bepartmant,  (A.E.)---' 


■PARlffiRS'-'  ■  The  ■  Farm- Ci'edit  Administration  reported  yesterday  that 

REPAY    •    ■        .  farmers -■borrowing  money  from  the  regional  agricultural  credit 

-  corporation&' are  showing  "ho th  a  .willingness  and  an  ability" 

to  pay-  it  hack.    The  administration  now  has  supervision  over  corporations 
set  up- in  12  cities  last  Septemher  hy  the  Reconstruction : Corporation.  Ahout 
$165,000,000  has  ."been:  loaned  through /these  .and  the .  21. ..branches  established 
■at  strategic  points  to  make  the  credit  service- more,  accessible  to :  farmers. 
Most  loans  have  been  for  one.  year  .but.  many  farmers  have  repaid  them  in  ad- 
vance.   Some  will  be  extended  this  fall,    (Washington  Post,) 


TRADE  WITH-V.     ■■  ■      The  Dominion.  B^eau  of  Statistics  at  Ottawa  reported 
CANADA  yesterday  that  Canadian  agricultural  products  exported  to  the 

United  State&.last  month  were  valued  at  $546,000,  as  compared 
■'With  $217,000  in  the  same' -month  a  year  ago,  says  an  Associated  Press,  dis- 
■patch.    The  increase  in  June  follows  the  smaller  advance  of  9 -percent,  made 
■in.  May.     In  June  1920  when  the  Smoot-Ha,wley  tariff  came  into  operation  the 
export  of  agricultural  products  to  the  United  States  was  $3,242,000.  JDhe 
■largest  item  last  -month  was  flaxseed  at  $218,000,  although  the  duty  is  65 
'cents  per  bushel.    Eran,  shorts  and^ middlings  totaled  $118,000 the  duty  be- 
ing 10  percent  ad  valorem;,  horses,  under  a  duty  of  $20,  were  valued  at  $25,- 
000';  cheese.  With  a  tariff ^of  ?■  cents  per  pomui,  $46,000;  and  wool,  under  a 
tariff  of  24  cents,  37  cents  per  pound,  $55,000.  (Press.) 


milTED  STATiES-  A  $75,000,000  offering  of  .91-day  Treasm-y  bills  was  over- 

HNANCING-         ■  subscribed^  yest-erd8.y  more  -than  three  times.    This  was  annoTonced 

■last  night  by  Acting -Secretary  Hewes,  who  said  bids  for  $75, - 
■i72,000-'' were  accepted  at  an  average  rate'  of  0.39  percent  per  year  on  a  bank 
discount  basis.  (Press,) 


-ERBIffET  ■ '•  ,  .■  •  Reports' of  . railroad  freight  car  loadings  issued  today 
LOADINGS  indicated  that  last  week  set  a  xiqv  high  for  the  year.  The 

volijme  was  estimated  at  between  640,000  and  650,000  cars,  about 
150,000  higher  than  1932.      (A, P.) 
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Section  2 

Science  and  An  editorial  in  the-  New  York  Times  for  July  17  says: 

Public  Works       "The  economy  axe  has  heen  wielded  with  so  much  zeal,  not 
always  according  to  knowledge,  among  Government  "bureaus, 
that  science  has  fared  badly.    Even  in  prosperous  years  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  federal  budget  was  appropriated  for  research.    Now  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  percent  over  1932..  G?ho  army  and  navy,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
continue  to  receive  huge  sums.    So  glaring  is  the  discrepancy  that  various 
Cabinet  members  have  done  their  best  to  correct  a  manifest  error  of  judg- 
ment.   The  term  'public  works'  is  so  broad  that  it  can  bo  made  to  embrace 
not  only  such  tangible  structures  as  roads,  bridges  and  radio  stations,  but 
also  the  testing  of  airplane  engines  in  a  laboratory  that  must  now  stand 
idle,  or  the  discovery  of  new  alloys.    Reasoning  thus,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Roper  applied  for  grants  out  of  the  public  works  fund  to  continue  research..." 
(The  editorial  mentions  other  requests.)    "The  first  decisions  on  these  appli- 
cations have  now  been  made.    They  make  sad  reading  for  science. ,, .Between 
public  works  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  laboratory  research  the 
choice  should  be  easy.    The  record  of  such  institutions  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  speaks  for  itself.    Literally  tens  of  millions  have  been  earned  and 
a  score  of  new  industries  have  been  created  by  research.    Besides,  there  is 
the  question  of  hundreds  of  highly  trained  chemists,  physicists  and  engineers. 
Are  they  now  to  be  numbered  among  the  unemployed?    They  have  been  the  most 
powerful  of  all  creators  of  employment.    A  million  entrusted  to  them  returned 
not  only  tens  of  millions  but  gave  us  industries  of  which  there  was  no  previ- 
ous iiikling." 

Stable  Barron's  for  July  17  says  editorially:", .Jipparently  con- 

Money  trol  of  production  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  administration 

scheme.     It  must  necessarily  become  a  permanent  part  of  our 
economic  sot-up  rather  than  an  emergency  measure  if  we  are  to  have  a  stabilized 
dollar.    G-ranting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  planners  of  sufficient  wis- 
dom to  resist  the  insidious  creepings  of  boom  psychology  can  be  found,  and 
granting  that  they  will  be  successful  in  regulating  production  in  well  coordin- 
ated industries  in  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  large  corporations,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  a  similar  control  can  be  maintained  over  millions  of  indi- 
vidual farmers.    That  such  control  must  be  maintained  indefinitely  is  clear 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  so  substanticl  a  part  of  our  population  cannot 
be  ignored  if  the  dollar  is  to  be  kept  stable.    Our  present  experiment  under 
the  Agricultural  Relief  Act  should  give  us  Some  concrete  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  mass  control.    Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  agri- 
cultural control  is  the  nub  of  the  whole  new  economics,  and  it  may  well  be  the 
stumbling  block  on  which  it  will  flounder,    A  stable  dollar  implies  even,  more. 
It  necessitates  a  policy  of  econor.uc  isolation. .  .So  long  as  the  United  States 
has  a  material  export  business  it  cannot  protect  itself  against  the  maladjust- 
ments and  errors  of  the  rest  of  the  world.    If  a  stable  dollar  is  to  bo  at- 
tained, these  errors  by  outside  countries  must  either  be  eliminated  by  world 
planning,  which  seems  only  a  distant  possibility,  or  else  the  United  States 
must  isolate  itself,  sacrifice  its  exports,  and  plan  its  own  production. ..."  ,■ 
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Business  The  Uortliwest  was  enriched  during  June  "by  around 

Iniprovement       $20,000,000  in  cash.    A  flood  of  cash  for  wheat  at  the  new 
in  Northwest      high  prices  went  out  to  the  people  in  June  when  approximate- 
ly 14,000,000  "bushels  of  wheat — 13,902,983,  to  he  exact— 
was  "bought  in  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  markets.    At  Ihiluth-Superior  where, 
6,375,823  hushels  of  wheat  were  received  a  new  all-time  record  for  wheat 
receipts  in  uuno  v/as  chalked  up.    Shipments  to  the  Minneapolis  market  were 
7,527,160  "bushels.    This  meant,  at  prevailing  prices,  that  something  like 
$10,000,000  in  cash  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  farmers  of  Minnocota, 
North  Dakota  and  Montana,  chief  shippers  of  wheat  in  the  month,  and  thence 
into  "banks,  the  tills  of  merchants ,  etc.    (Commercial  Wegt,  July  15.) 

Ivhislin  A,  B.  Laing  writes  on  "Muslin  in  the  Movies"  in  She 

and  Textile  World  for  July.     (Editor:  Here  is  an  important  use 

Movies  for  textiles  which  one  of  the  country's  leading  industries 

had  to  work  out  for  itself.    Perhaps  there  are  other  indus- 
tries which  would  use  more  textiles  if  they  could  "be  shown  how  to  overcome 
some  small  difficulty.)  The  article  says  in  part;  "Muslin  has  passed  a 
'screen  test'  in  Hollywood.    It  is  "being  featured  in  most  of  the  important 
pictures  in  current  production. . .Muslin  is  now  replacing  plaster  and  other 
hard-surfaced  products,  in  the  walls  of  'sets'  which  arc  studio  representa- 
tions of  palaces  and  prisons,  interiors  of  mines,  breweries,  U-"boats,  or  an 
'exterior'  of  the  Go"bi  desert.. .The  total  annual  muslin  demand  for  this  one 
purpose  is  found  to  approximate  2,000,000  sq-uare  yards. ...In  1926  came  'sound' 
and  with  it  chaos.    Tlie  hard-surfaced  sot  walls  rever"beratod  to  the  actors' 
voices,  and  the  'mike'  recorded  a  r-umhle-like  dr"um  fire. ..A  practical  solu- 
tion was  sought  in  the  "use  of  various  textiles. .  .Some  concerns  reverted  to 
the  canvas  of  earlier  days,  only  to  find  that  sound  passed  through  it  like  a 
sieve,  and  the  recording  was  flat  or  faint  to  the  point  of  disappearance... 
Studio  engineers  "began  again  experimenting  with  these  harder  materials  hoping 
to  find  a  way  to  conquer  microphone  vi"bration. .  .The  solution  was  ridiculously 
simple.    Some  nameless  hero  merely  tried  tacking  a  "bit  of  ordinary  "building 
paper  hehind  a  muslin  flat,  and  all  sound  was  trapped  and  the  recording  made 
perfect..." 

Electric  Elorists  Exchange  (July  15)  says:  "A  profitable  new 

Lights  field  for  florists  in  the  popularization  and  sale  of  'lighted 

for  House  house  plants'  is  suggested  as  a  result  of  tests  recently  con- 

Plants  eluded  hy  Lawrence  0.  Porter  and  G.  E.  Prideaux,  of  the  Nela 

Park  Engineering  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio. . .Exhaustive  experiments  showing  that  when  localized 
lighting  is  applied  to  the  plant,  its  night-time  appearance  is  greatly  enr- 
hanced  and  its  indoor  life  is  lengthened  confirm  results  of  tests  conducted 
hy  various  universities,  commercial  greenhouses,  the  Boyce  Thompson  Insti- 
tute for  Plant  Eesearch,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  stimulation  of  both  flowering  plants  and  vegetables  by 
means  of  artificial  light.    Analysis  of  various  bulletins  on  the  subject 
indicates  clearly  that  plants  may  be  grown  entirely  under  artificial  light... 
that  plants  may  be  stimulated  and  brought  into  bloom  considerably  earlier  or 
even  entirely  out  of  season  by  the  use  of  moderate  intensities  of  artificial 
light  supplementing  daylight..." 
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Section  .3 
Market  Quotations 

July.  1.7','--'-lr"aits.  and  vegetalDles.    Potatoes:  Eastern  Shore  !P.O.B. — U.S. 
No.lcobblers,  per'TDbl.  $4.10,  :to  $4.35,  mostly  around  $4.25.    New  York — 
supplies  moderate..    Demand 'moderate .    Market  slightly  weaker.    U.S.  Ho.  '1 
cobblers,  per  bbl.:  E.S.  Va.  $4.50  'to -$4.75,  few  $5.00;  Long  Island  $4.50  to 
$4.75;  U.S.  Uo.  1  cobblers  100  lbs.  sacks:  N.J.'  $2.60  to  $2.75;  Long  Island 
$2 ."55  to  $2.87-|-.    Chicago — supplies  heavy.    Demand  moderate.    Market  about- 
steady.    U.S.  llo.  1.  cobblers:  Va...  bbls.  $5.10  to  $5.25;  Mo.' 100  lb,  sacks 
mostly  $2.75.    Onions:  Chicago — supplies  liberal.    Demand  and  trading  slow. 
Market  about  steady.     California,  50  lb.  sacks  yellow,  U.S.  No.  1  medium 
size  $1.15  to  $1.25;  large  to  very  large  size  $1.00  to  $1.10;  white  globes, 
U.S.  No.  1,  medium  size  $2.00  to  $2.25;  Iowa,  yellows,  U.S.  No.  1,  medi-ura 
size  85  to  35^;  few  $1.00.    Peaches: .New  York — supplies  heavy.    Demand  mod- 
erate .    Iferket  weaker.    Sixes,  Hileys,  U.S.  No.  1;  Georgia,  large  size  $1.75 
to  $2.00,  few  $2.25;  "'medi:jm.  size  $1.50  to  $1.75,  few  $2.00,  snail  size  $1.12| 
to  $1.25,  very  small  size  60  to  90<^, 

Livestock  at  Chicago:  Slaughter  cattle, calves  and  ver.lers:  steers  (900- 
1300  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $7.50;  cows,  good  $3.40  to  $4,50;  heifers 
(550-750  lbs.)  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.00. 
jto  $6..00;  feeder  and  stocker  steers:  (500-1050  'lbs.)  good  and  choice  $4.50 
to.$6'.00.    Hogs:  160-20'0. .lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.35  to  $4.80;  200-250  lbs. 
good  and  choice _ $4.75  to  $4.85;  250-350  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $4.75; 
slaughter  pigs,  100-130  lbs.  good  and  choice  $3.25  to  $4.00.  Slaughter 
sheep  and  lambs:  lambs  good  and  choice  (.90  lbs.  domi)  $6.50  to  $8«00. 

G-rain:  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  wheat,*  lAinneapolis  $1.21-1/8  to' 
$l,24r-l/8;  No.  2,  liar d  winter , *  Kansas  City  $1.08  to  $1.13-^-;  Chicago.  $1.14|  ; 
to.  $1.17;  St.  Louis  $1.15  to  $1.'15|;  No.  2  soft  redwinter,  Chicago  $1.15  to 
$1,17;  St.  Loi:d.s  $1.16  to  $1.18;  No.  1.  W.Wh.  Portland  88t  to  89;  No.  2  amber 
durum,*  Minneapolis  $1.10-5/8  to  $1.13-5/8;  No.  2  rye,  Minneapolis  $1.03-1/8 
to  $1.06-1/8;  No.  2  mixed  corn  Chicago  63  to  64;  No.  2  yellow  Kansas  City 
58j  to.  61:1;  Chicago  63|- to  65|;  St.  Louis  63|;  No.  3  yellow  Chicago  63  to 
64|r;  No.  -2  white,  oats,  Chicago  46^  to  47f;  No.  3  white  .Minneapolis  45|-  to 
46;  Kansas  City  42^  to  45;  Chicago  44g-  to  45|-;  St.  Louis  47  to  47^;  Special 
No.  2  barley,  Minneapolis  75  to  77;  Chicago  76  to  80;  No.  1  flaxseed  Minneap- 
olis $2.35  to  $2.38.  ■  ' 

Avorage  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets 
advanced  22points  to  11.42  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  5.45  cents.    July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  25points  to  11.50  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleand  Cot- 
ton Exchange  advanced  21  points  to  11.45  cents. 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 
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URGE  HOG-  .-  Federal  Government  was  ■■qx^ed  "by  farm  organization 

GOl^ITROL  leaders  o.f .  ten  Corn  Belt  States- to  .  take  immediate  steps  to 

raise  the,  pric.e  of  hogs,  tli$ 'UeTS-  York  "Times  reports  from  Des 
Moines.    The  demand  was  yqiced_ in  a  resolutioncaddpted  "by  the  conference  of 
delegates  from  the  States ,  where  corn  and  hogs-  £^re;.'.main  sources  of  revenue. 
The  conference  , was.  called  at  the-instar^ce- of  vSecrotary  Wallace,  fallowing 
State  .meetings  to  . so-und,,- out  -  farmers.  agad  farm  organizations 

on  what  the  admdnistrat-ipii;  in -WasMngton  .could  do  .to  help  them.'   Mr.  Wallace 
told  the  farmers  he,,  heliev^d  that  until  corn  and  hog  production  was-  cur- 
tailed the  livestock -industry  co^ild  not  .be  "brought  up  to  the"parity  prices" 
called  for  in  the  farm  act. John  D.  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  delegar- 
tion.,  said  Wisconsin  farmers  were  oppo:.sed  to  artificial  attempts  to  control 
corn  production,  since  cheap  corn  made  ,a  low-cost,  feed  for  the  dairymen. 
The  ll'e"braska  delegation,  as  well  as  those  from  Ohio,  opposed  a  processing 
tax  on  meat,  favoring  the  adoption  of  a  trade  agreement  for  the  industry. 


WHEAT  ^         Henry  Mo  rganthau,  Sr .  i.- Amerrican  wheat  negotiator,  an- 

C0M!EEE1TCE         nounced    yesterday .  that  the.  ":"big  four"  wheat  producing  rations 

had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  .Danubian  countries  provid- 
ing for  restriction  .of  exports  from  the  Danu"bian  area  to  54,000,000  "bushels 
this  year  to  5Q,00Q,000  next,  says _  a- London  ca"ble  to  the  Associated  Press. 
The  Czechoslovakian.  representative  asked  24  hours  to  communicate  with  his 
government  "before  saying  acceptance  was  final,  "but  it  was  indicated  that  a 
favora"ble  response  was  expected. 


ICKES  OPEITS  Reversing  the  policy  of  his  Repu"blican  predecessors, 

GRAZIITG-  LANDS    Secretary  Ickes  today  ordered  private  fences  removed  from  the 

public  domain  in  the  West,  so  that  the  lands  may  be- open  to 
everyone  for  grazing  purposes,  says  a  Washington  report  to  the  New  York  Times 
The  Interior  Department  said  it  would  require  tearing  down  many  miles  of  fer-c 

es  which  had. been  illegally  erected  by  large  cattle  interests  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 


BRITISH  ^  .,      The  powerfool- conservative  parliamentary  agricultural  com- 

S"U'GAR  TAX  ..    ...  -mitt-ee  passed  a  r'esolutipn  last  night  asking  the  government  to 
.  .  .  ■  -"  .substitute  for  the  cxi-Sting  .subsidy  on  hone-produced  sugar  an 
adequate  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  says  an  "Asso ciated  Press  report  from  London, 


HAUGEIT  J-       ..Gilbert  IT.  Haugen,  74,  former  Congressman  from  Iowa,  died 

DIES  at  his  home  at  Uorthwood,  Iowa,  last  night,  the  Associated 

Press  reports.    When -he  left  office  March  4,  the.  coauthor  of 
the  MclTary-Haugen  bill  and  militant  farm  leader  had  completed  34  years  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  longest  record  of  any 
national  Congressnac., 
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Agricultiore  Walter  Duranty,  in  a  calilGd  story  to  the  ITew  York  Times 

in  the  from  Moscow  July  15,  says  in  part?  "The  Soviet  agrarian 

U,S.S.R.        •    'revolution'  of  the  past  five  years  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
digious changes  that  over  occurred  anywhere  in  time  of  peace. 
In  1928  there  were  30,000,000  separate  farnjs  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  their 
average  area  under  cultivation  each  year  was  not  more  than  20  acres*.. Of  the 
total  peasant  population,-  spproximating  100,000,000,  40,000,000  were  still 
landless  despite  the  Bolshevist  revolution.    This  year  64.4  percent  of  the 
.peasants  are  collectivized,  and  85  percent  of  the  whole  cultivated  area  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  collective  or  State  farms,  both  of  which  have  overful- 
filled their  sowing  programs.    The  collectives  sowed  almost  throe- quarters 
of  the  total  area — namely,  200,000,000  acres.    Three-fifths  of  this  area  is 
now  supplied  with  mechanical  traction  in  the  form  of  tractor  stations,  with 
their  political  departments,  which  have  "brought  order  out  of  chaos.  The 
Soviet,  tractor  'park'  has  been  increased  by  50,000  machines  since  the  sprii-g 
of  1932,  and  there  has'  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  all  forms  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  from  combines  to  harrows,  plus  vastly  improved  organiza- 
tion. . ." 

Copper  in  An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso 

the  Diet  ciation  for  July  15  says:  "Copper  dccurs  frequently  in  the 

various  foods  that  enter  into  the  human  diet... Of  late  the 
subject  has  presented  great  interest,  since  the  study  of  various  forms  of 
anemia  has  led  to  general  application  of  the  observation  by  Bunge  in  1889' 
that  men  and  mice  could  be  made  anemic  by  a  diet  of  cow's  milk  exclusively; 
and  of  the  discovery  by  Hart,  Steenbock,  Waddell  and  Elvehjem  that  a  prompt 
regeneration  of  hemoglobin  could  be  obtained  in  milk-fed  anemic  rats  by  ad- 
ministration of  small  aoouxits  of  inorganic  copper,    llewell  and  McCollum  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  do  not  hesitate  to  class  copper  as  an  essential 
of  the  diet,  and  this  conclusion  is  shared  by  many  investigators  who  have 
been  engaged  in  researches  on  blood  regeneration, » .Copper  appears  to  be  a 
constant  constituent  of  urine  of  normal  persons.    The  amounts  found  ranged 
between  minute  traces  and  0.4  mg.  per  liter  and  between  traces  and  0.7  mg. 
for  24  hours.    In  two  copper  'balance'  experiments  in  which  the  subjects 
were  fed  copper,  the  amounts  were  appreciably  larger.    Obviously,  people  con 
sume  quite  unwittingly,  day  by  day,  far  larger  quantities  of  copper  than  .  • 
the  data  presented  indicate.    Probably  there  is  more  actual  danger  at  pres- 
ent of  excessive  intake  than  of  deficiency  in  the  human  dietary. . .Intensive 
study  of  the  problem  for  man  is  imperative." 

Milk  Under  H.  C.  G-rant,  University  of  Manitoba,  writing  in  the  Jour 

Public  nal  of  Farm  Economics  (July)  on  "Public  Utility  Control  of 

Utility  Milk  in  Winnipeg,"  says  in  part:  "...An  attempt  has  been  made 

Control  by  the  G-overnment  of  the  Province  of  Ivlanitoba  to  control  the 

marketing  of  milk  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  by  the  device  of  de 
daring  as  a  public  utility  'any  plant,  premises,  equipment,  service,  or 
organization  for  the  production,  handling,  bottling,  furnishing,  delivery, 
keeping  for  sale,  or  the  sale  of  milk,  including  products  thereof  in  a  li- 
auid  form. '...The  Cooperative  l\iarkoting  Board  of  the  province  has  accepted 
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the  principle  that  their  price-fixing  powei-s  shall  only  ho  oxcrcisod  when 
proaucors  and  distrihutors  fail  to  agree  and  when  this  failure  to  agree 
endangers  the  milk  supply.    Tliis  implies  that  the  "board  may  in  the  future 
act  in  the  interests  of  cons-umers  if  the  prices  agreed  on,  "by  deliheration 
outsidjB  the  hoard,  are  considered  unduly  high.  .  .Under  the  puhlic  utility 
control  we  must  have  an  effective  way  of  restricting  the  men  who  wish  to 
enter  the  milk  distributing  business,  particularly  the- pasteurization  end. 
Some  toll  quarrel  v>fith  that  at  once,  hut  here  is  the  reason  and  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  generally  accepted  principles  of  public  utility  regulation. 
If  yo'-i  have  in  your  community  twice  as  many  pasteurizing  plants  and  twice 
as  many  delivery  wagons  and  other  facilities  as  arc  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  the  community,  and  all  are  going  to  be  supported, 
the  community  is  going  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  its  milk. , .Producers  would 
like  to  see  the  board  control  dealers'  margins,    Tliis  is  always  a  vexing 
question  in  the  producer's  mind:  Why  the  difference  between  what  he  gets 
and.  what  the  consumer  pays?    The  board's  order  was  designed  to  pass  on  to 
the  producer  the  increased  price  borne  by  the  consumer.    The  result  has  been 
the  establishment  of  distributors'  spreads  on  the  lov;est  level  obtaii:ir-S« 
in  Canada  or  possibly  elsewhere  on  the  continent..." 

Price  Fixing  Aa  editorial  in  the  United  States  Tobacco  Journal  (July 

and  the  NIRA.     15)  says:  "?c cause  the  Administration  is  desperately  trying 

to  hold  prices  in  line  until  wages  are  advanced,  there  has 
been  a  great  degree  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  actual  relation  of  the 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  to  resale  prices.    Confronted  with  the  very  real 
danger  of  seeing  commodity  prices  advance  out  of  all  proportion  to  a  slower 
lift  in  earning  power,  the  Administration  is  deliberately  leaning  away  from-, 
any  emphasis  on  price  control  in  order  to  build  what  it  regards  as  a  sound 
foundation  for  a  healthier  price  policy  later  on.    This  explains  its  fre*^ 
quent  and  ominous  warnings  against  what  it  calls  'monopolistic'  price  fixing.. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  striking  out  against  'monopolistic'  price  fix- 
ing the  Administration  has  in  mind  a  return  to  practices  outlawed  by  the 
antitrust  statutes,  whereby  manufacturers,  among  one  another,  could  establish 
prices  which  would  be  in  fact  monopolistic  and  extortionate.    While  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Government  is  fixed  as  firmly  as  ever  against  such  'horizontal' 
price  agreements,  what  may  in  contrast  be  called  'vertical'  resale  price 
agreements  between  individual  manufacturers  and  their  distributors  are  ade- 
quately provided  for  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act..." 

Poot-and-Mouth  A  Science  Service  release  for  July  6  says;  "Cattle  may 

Disease  get  foot-and-mouth  disease  by    inhaling  the  virus  of  the  dis- 

ease through  their  noses.    Experiments  suggesting  that  this, 
is  a  possibility  have  just  been  reported  to  Science  by  Drs.  Peter  K.  Olitslcy, 
Herald  R.  Cox  and  Jerome  T.Syverton  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research.     The  Rockefeller  scientists  wore  investigating  a  very  similar  dis- 
ease of  horses,  vesicular  stomatitis.    They  found  that  mice  couLd  be  infected 
with  this  latter  disease  when  the  causative  virus  was  dropped  into  the  ani- 
mals' nostrils,  and  that  very  minute  amounts  of  the  virus  can  produce  dis-.  ■ 
ease. . .Scientists  are  wondering  whether  both  vesicular  stomatitis  and  the 
closely  related  foot-and-mouth  disease  cannot  be  spread  by  the  sam-o  route  in 
the  field." 
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Market  Q,uotations 

July  18. — Fruit  and  veg:  Potiitoes:  Kaw  Valley,  Kans..  1. 0.3.  100  lb. 
sacks  cobblers  U.S.  Fo.  and  partly  graded  $2.50  to  $2.60;  Orrick,  Mo.  1,0.2* 
100  lb.  sacks  cobblers  U.S.  Ho'.  ,  1  and  partly  graded  $2,40  to  $2.50,  mostly 
around  $2.50";  Pocomoke  City,' Md.  F.O.B.'  stave  barrels  cobblers  U.S.  Ho.  1 
$4.25  to  $4,35,  mostly  $4.25;  H.Y.— supplies  moderate;  demand  moderate;  mar- 
ket slightly  stronger.  ,.Uf*.tj.r^o<*.c-l  cobblers  p;er  bbl.- E.S.  Va*  $4,50  to  $5.00; 
Long  Is. $4, 50  to  $5T86r/™*ib~^sacks ,  H.J.  $2.60  to.  $2.85,  .few  $3.00.    CM,—  , 
supplies  heavy;  demand  and' trading  slow;' market  weak.    U.S.  -Ho.  1  cobblers 
per  bbl.  Va.  $4.75  to  $5.00;  100  lb.  sacks,  Mo.  $2. 60  .  to  $2.70.    Onions:  Chi.— 
supplies  liberal;  'yellows  demand  slow;  market  dull;  whites  demand  moderate; 
market  steady.    Calif.,  50  lb.  sackS'  j^ollows-,  U.S.  Ho.  1  mcdi-um  size  $1,10  to 
$1.25;  largo  size  $1.00  to  $1.10;  whites  U.S.  Ho.  1  $2.10  to  $2.25;  Iowa, 
yellows,  globeesmall  to  meditm  size  U.S.  Com.' 80  to  90, few  higher.  Poaches: 
H,Y.--supplies  heavy;  demand  moderate-;  market  about  steady.    Sixes,,  Elbcrtas, 
U.S.  "Ho.  1  Ga.  large  size  $1.50  to  $1.75, '  few  $2.00  to  $2.25;  medi-ura  size 
$1.25  to  $1.62-|,  small  sifce  $1.00  to  $1.25,  few  $1.37^.  ,  ■.  ' 

.  Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle , calves  and  vealers:  steers  900-1300 
lbs.  good  .and  choice  $5.75  to  $7.60;  cows,  good- $3.25  to  $4.50;  heifers  550- 
750  lbs.  good  and  choice  $5.25  to  $6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.00  to  $6.00; 
feeder  and  stockor  steers:  500-1050  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $5.00;  Hogs: 
150-200  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50  to  $4.90;  200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.80 
to'$4.90;  250-350  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.65  to  $4.90;  slaughter  pigs,  100-130 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $3.50  to  $4.25.  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:lambs,  good 
and. choice  90  lbs.  down  $6.75  to  $8.35. 

arain:  Ho.  1  dark.no.  spr.  wheat,*  Ifinneap.  $1.19-1/8  to  $1.21-1/8;  Ho. 
2  hd.,  wr.,'*  Z.C.  $1.06|  to  $1.08;  Chi.,  $1.12  to  $1.15;  St.  L.  $1.12|;  Ho.  2 
s.r.  wr., 'Chi.  $l.ll|  to  $1.14|;  St.  L.  $1.15t  to  $1.17;  Ho.  1  W.lh.  Portland 
88;  Ho.  2  am.  dur,*  Minncap.  $1.09-1/8  to  $1.12-1/8;  Ho.  2  rye,  Minneap .  $1.03 
to  $1.04;  Ho,  2  mix.  corn,  Chi.  62f  to  64;  Ho.  2  yellow,  K.C.  56|  to  59^;  Chi., 
63  to  64^;  St.  L.  6l|  to  62^;  Ho.  3  yellow,  Chi.  62^  to  63|;  Ho.  2  white  oats, 
Chi.  45  to  45|;  Ho.  3  white,  Minneap.  43|  to  44;  K.C.  42^  to  44;  Chi.  43  to 
44^;  St,  L.  45g;  Spec.  Ho.  2  barley,  Minneap.  82  to  85;  Chi.  .75  to  81;  Ho.  1 
flaxseed,  Minneap.  $2.24  to  $2.27. 

Average* price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets,  ad- 
vanced 9  pts.  to  11, 51^^  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  5.55^^.    July  future  contracts  on  the  H.Y.  Cotton  Exchange  ad- 
vanced 8  pts,  to  11.58j^,  and  on  the  Hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advanced  13 
pts.  to  11,585<^, 

Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  H,!.  were:  92  score  26^; 
91  score  25^^;  90  score  25<^,    Wholesale  prices  of  Ho.  1  fresh  Am.  cheese  at 
H.y.  were:  Single  Daisies,  15^  to  15|^;  Young  Am.  15^  to  15|{^.  Wholesale 
prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  H.Y.  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.)  were: 
Specials,  19  to  21^;  Standards,  17  to  18^^^;  Eirsts,  15|-to  16{zJ.  -(Prepared 
by  Bu.  Agr.  Econ.)  ... 


*Prices  basis  ordimfy  protein. 
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FOREST  An  extensive  program  of  expansion  of  national  forests 

PUIICE4SS  will  "be  initiated  "by  an  executive  order  now  before  President 

•  •   Eoosevelt  for  signat-ure,  it  was  learned  >st  night.  The 
order  will  earinark  $20,000,000  .of  public  wo'rks  fwids  for  the  pxurchase  of  ,  . 
new  national  forest  lands.    TIe  land  is  "being  bought  at  this  time  in  order  " 
that  it  may  be  developed  by  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  It 
is  estimated  that  the  public  domain  can  be  increased  by  several  million  acres 
through  use  of  those  funds.    The  President  also  has  issued  an  executive 
order  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  set  up  new  national 
forests.    Sites  for  12  new  forests  have  been  selected  and  o thers  are  being 
considered.   • (Washington  Post. ) 


U.Y.  MILK  '  Minim-um  retail  prices  on  milk  were  raised  one  cent  a 

PRICES  UP         -quart  by  the  State  Control  Board  today  to  benefit  producers  ■ 
and  labor,  the  New  York  Times  reports  from  Albany.    The  order 
becomes  effective  Friday  and  will  make  the  prices  per  q-uart  bottled  in  Hew 
York  City  12  cents  for  ordinary  grade  delivered  and  11  cents  "over  the  co-unter." 
In  the  larger  up-State  cities  the  prices  will  be  11  and  10  cents  respectively. 
The  price  to  the  producer  on  milk  in  fl-oid  form  will  be  raised  35  cents  to 
$2.23' per  hundred  pounds.    Unusual  weather  which  has  hampered  the  dairy  indus- 
try and  the  steadily  mount irg  price  of  grain  were  among  the  factors  the  board 
took  into  consideration  in  raising  the  prices,  Cliarlos  H.Sildwin,  chairman, 
said* 


SHIPT  WORK;'-'-'   .. '..        For  economy,  important  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
OU  STANDARDS     ards  will  be  abandoned  at  once  to  private  initiative.  Secretary 
Roper  announced  yesterday.    Work  in  the  field  of  simplification, 
commercial  standards,  safety  codes  and  building  codes  has  been  tx^ne¥ofirfio 
the  American  Standards  Association  of  Uew  York, a  cooperative,  non-profit  na- 
tional standardizing  agency  which  will  contin-'os  the  activities  uPxder  the  guid- 
ance of  37  industrial  groups,  technical  societies  and  governmental  bodies  in- 
cluded in  its  membership.     (Press.)         ■  : 


DOLLAR  Down  .  The  dollar  cheapened  yesterday  to  a  new  low  level  in 

foreign  exchange,  then  rallied  moderately.  In  London  its  fall 
carried  the  poi;nd  sterling. up  .to  $4.86f,  above  the  old  parity  of  exchange  for 
the-  first  time  in  two  years.  In  ITew  York  the  pound  reached  $4.86|,  about  1/8 
cent  below  parity.  (Press.) 


CAR  LOADING-  For  the  week  ended  July  15  revenue  freight  car  loadings 

of  the  Illinois  Central  totaled  26,412  compared  with  21,269  in 
the  same  1932  period,  or  a  gain  of  24-l/l0  percent,  the  Associated  Press  reports. 
The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Q,uincy  reported  loadings  of  22,091  cars  against  17,- 
433  in  the  same  week  last  year,  or  a  gain  of  24^2/5  percent. 
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Contamination  H.  C.  Olson  and  B.  W.  Hammer,  of  the  Iowa  Agricult-uxal 

of  Milk  Experiment  Station,  writing  on  "To  Study  Contamination  from  ■ 

Utensils  Metal  Surfaces"  in  the  Milk  Plant  Monthly  for  July,  say: 

"A  procedure,  designated  the  agar  disc  method,  las  "been  de- 
veloped at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  the  study  of  the ■ 
contamination  from  churns.     It  consists  of  allowing  a  small  amount  of  a 
special  agar  medi-um  to  solidify  in  contact  with  the  surface  to  ho  studied, 
the  transferring  of  the  disc  thus  formed  to  a  sterile  'petri  dish  and,  final- 
ly, the  counting  of  the  colonics  that  develop  on  incutation.    The  usefulness 
of  the  method  for  the  examination  of  churns,  especially  when  the  churns  are 
at  some  distance  from  the  lahoratory,  suggests  its  application  to  the  study 
of  the  contamination  from  metal  utensils  and  equipment.    Trials  on  milk 
cans,  vats,  coolers,  hottlers,  freezers,  sardtary  piping,  etc.  indicate  that 
the  agar  disc  method  is  readily  applicable  to  metal  s-arfacos... . .The  agar 
disc  niethod  gives  a  general  picture,  .  from  the  standpoint  of  the  n"um'bers, 
distrihution  and  types  of  the  microorganisms  present,  of  the  surface  to  which 
it  is  applied,    Eor  mny  persons  this  picture  is  more  impressive  than  counts 
secured  on  milk  or  water  used  to  rinse  utensils  or  equipment.    The  method  is 
readily  applicable  to  field  work  because  (a)  comparatively  little  material 
and  equipment  are  req-oired  and  these  are  easily  transported,  and  (b)  compara/- 
tively  little  work  is  involved  in  the  -use  of  the  method.    It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  agar  discs  cannot  be  prepared  in  verj  inaccessible  places  v;here 
proper  cleaning  is  especially  difficult  and  cannot  detect  contamirations  at 
points  away  from  the  surface  with  which  the  ,P^ar  comies  in  contact,  for  ex- 
ample, in  seams  and  cracks." 

More  Textile  It  was  estimated  more  than  15,000  idle  textile  operators 

Jobs  in  went  back  to  work  in  New  England  mills  as  the  new  textile  code 

Hew  England       of  the  ITational  Industrial  Recovery  Act  went  into  effect,  pro- 
viding minim-um  wa,ges,  a  40-hour  week  and  ol-iwdnation  of  child 
labor. .. .The. provisions  of  the  new  code  will  affect,  in  all,  approximately 
120,000; textile  workers  in  the  six  Now  England  States,   .(fall  Street  Journal, 
July  18 . ) 

Canadian'  The  Commercial  Standards  Monthly  for  June  says:  "Regula- 

Labels  for         tions  -under  the  Canadian  Meat  and  Canned  Eoods  Act  affecting 
Canned  Goods      the  marking  on  fruit  and -vegetable  containers  and  packages,  and 

the  standards  of  quality  for  specified  fruits  and  vegetables, 
have  been  amended  by  order  in  council,  according  to  a  report  received  from 
Assistant  Corairiercial  Attache  at  Ottawa.     The  changes  require  indications  on 
labels  of  the  presence  of  preservatives,  color,  glucose,  or  other  substitute 
for  sugar,  the  net  weight  of  contents  on  nonstandard  containers,  size  of  con- 
tainers on  ends  of  boxes  or  cases  and' declaration  of  standard  of  quality 
where  Such  products  have  been  standardized  and  proscribe  airxonded  or  new  stan- 
dards of  quality  for  canned  corn,  peas,  lima  beans,  carrots  and  beets,  grape- 
fruit, cherries  and  fruits  for  salad'." 
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World  The  Millc  Producers  Review  for  July  says:  "Eie  first  and 

But[terfat-  ^       only  dairy  cow  in  th.e  world  ta  -exceed  a  thousand  pp^'inds.  of 

■  Hecor.d.  -     ■  -  •    fat  in  a  year  on  strictly  twice-a-day  ;iiilk;ing  has  been  announced 
J.",  ,.  ;•.  ■  ..    '■  .    by  the  Holstein-Jriesian  Association  of  Anjerica.,    This  cow, 
Winterthur  Soast    Orinsby  Ganne,  bred  and  owned  by  H.  J.  DuPont,  Winterthur 

.  Farms,  Winterthur,  Del,  completed'her  official  test  on  May  17  ;and  produced 
1004,2  pounds  fatand  23444.6  pounds  milk "with  an  average  test  of  4.3  percent* 
Her  -fat  j^eld  exceeds  the  former  world' s  record  by  the  wide  margin  of  145.8 
pounds.    This  ds  by  no  means  the  first  record  that  this  great  cow  has  made. 

■As  a  senior  3«year-o Id  she  made '821 .1  po-onds  fat  and  21409.8  pounds  milk  in 
■Olass  A  and  again  as  a  seraor  4-year-old  she  produced  966.3  pounds  fat  and 
22943.0  pounds  milk.    Her  present  record  was  made  as  a  7-year-old." 

;yi't(amin  A  .  -  ^»  L»  MacPherson,  of  the  Newfoundland  Fisheries  Research 

•in>  ■  .Commission,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  a  letter  to  Nature 

, Codliver  Oil- .    (London)  for  July  1,  says:  ",,,.Tho  relative  value  of  the 

(codliver)  oils  from  different  sources  depends  upon  the  growth 
rates  and  ages  of  the  cod  at  those  sources.    Thus  Graham  gives  the  age  of  a 
78  cm,  cod  of  the  North  Sea  as  fiV6  'f60h^,    A  78  cm*  ^cod -of  Grand  Bank,  New^. 
foundland  is,  according,  to ,  Thonipson,  eight  to  nine  years  old,  owing  to.  a  slow- 
er growth.    The  liver  oil  therefore  has,  according  to  my  work,  a  higher  vita- 
min A  concentration.    That  large  variations  in  vitamin  concentration  of  the 
liver  oils  occur  with  fish  feeding  on  the  same  grounds  and  obtaining  the  same 
food  materials  is  now  apparent.    Also,  variations  in  vitamin. concentration 
over  a  period  when  the  oil  yield  covers  its  limits  do  not  attain  magnitudes 
at  all  comparable  with  the  differences  attributable  to  age.    Therefore  the 
feeding  conditions  and  oil  content  of  the  livers  must  play  parts  of  minor 
significance  in  the  variation  in  vitamin  concentration.    The  major  influence 
is' the "age  of  the  fish..." 

Bread  "  The  New  Republic  for  July  19,  in  its  department  "The  Week," 

Prices  says:  "....Since  the  v/heat  tax  is  now  about  one-half  cent  for 

each  pound  of  bread,  certain  bakers — particularly  in  Iowa — at- 
tempted to  put  up  the  price  to  the  consumer  by  three  cents  a  poroid,  using 
this  increase  as  their  excuse.    Unfortunately  for  them,  a  year  oy  two  ago  the 
price  of  wheat  was  dropping  very  rapidly,  and  the'       l-f-.eo.  •'^tatori  Government 
saw  fit  to  inquire  wl^  the  price  of  bread  remained  pors:  s"eni-l,7  so  high.  At 
that  time  the  bakers  put  themselves  formally  on  roccrd  e.s  believin.^  the  price 
of  wheat  is  such  a  small  item,  in  the  cost  of  a  loaf  ihat  it  is  practically 
insignificant.    If  they  were  right  then,  they  cannot  "be  right  now.    It  is 
their  hard  luck  that  somebody  in  Washington  has  a  long  menory,  and  that  Mr, 
Wal]iac©,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,'  is  a  man  of  courage  and  decision  7/ho  pro- 
poses that  there  shall  be  no  profiteering  so  long  as  he  has  the  legal  power 
to  prevQi^t  it." 

Income  Fewer  persons  paid  a  Federal  income  tax  in  19"31  than  in 

"Taxes  any  year  since  before  the  World  War,  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 

statistics  show.  "  Income  tax  return's  filed  for  1931  totaled 
3,410,507,  as  compared  with  3,707,509  in  1930  and  the  all-time  peak  of  7,698,- 
321  for  the  year  1923.    In  1916,  the  previous  low  year,  only  429,401  returns 
were  filed. 
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Market  Q,-aotations 

July  19. — Pr-uit  and  veg.:  Potatoes:  Kaw  Valley,  Kans.  P.O.B.  100  ITd. 
aacks  co^blDlers  U.S.  No.  1  and  partly  graded  $2.15-$2.25,  mostly  arovmd  $2.25; 
Orrick,  Mo.:  P.O.B.  100  lb.  sacks  cobblers  U.S.  Uo.l  and  partly  graded  $2.15- 
$2. 35, mostly  around  $2.25;  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  P.O.B.  stave  bbls .  cobblers 
U.S.  No.l  $4.25-$4.35,  mostly  $4.25.    N.Y.,  supplies  moderate;  demand  moderate; 
market  firm.    U.S.  No.l  cobblers,  per  bbl.  E.S.  Ya.  $4,75-r$5.00 ;  Long  Isl. 
$4.50-$5.00;  mostly  $4.75;  100  lb.  sacks,  H.J.  $2.65-$2.90, ' few  $3.00;  Long 
Isl.  $2.65~$2.90;  mostly  $2,75~$2.85.    Chi«,  supplies  heavy;  demand  and  trad- 
ing slow;  market  weak  and  unsettled.    100  lb,  sacks  cobblers,  U.S.  Uo.l,  Va,, 
1  car  $2,85;  100  lb.  sacks,  Mo.  $2,30~$2.50,  few  low  as  $2.10.    Onions:  CM., 
supplies  liberal;  demand  slow;  market  dull,    Calif,,  50  lb,  sacks  yellows, 
U.S.  Ho.l  medi-um  size  $1,10-$1.25;  large  size  $1.00-$1.10;  whites  U.S.  ITo.l 
$2,10-$2.25;  Iowa,  yellows,  globes  small  to  medium  size  U.S.  commercial  80. 
to  90,  few  higher.    Peaches:  U.Y.,  supplies  moderate;  demand  moderate;  utarkct 
steady.    Sixes,  Elbertas  U.S.  No.l,  Qa.,  large  size  $1.50-$1,75;  few  $2.00- 
$2.25;  medium  size  $l,37j-$1.50,  few  $1.75;  small  size  $1.12-|>-$1.25,  few  $1.37| 

Livestock  at  Chi.:  SlaiJghter  cattle,  calves  and  vealors::  steers  900-1300 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $5.75-$7.60;  cows,  good  $3,25-$4.50;  heifers  550-750  lbs. 
good  and  choice  $5.00-$6.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $5.50-$6.75;  feeder  and 
stocker  steers  500-1050  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50-$5.00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs. 
good  and  choice  $4.35-$4.70;  200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.65-$4.75;  250-350 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50-$4,75;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs.  good  and  choice 
$3.2&»$4,00.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs,  good  and  choice  90  lbs.  down 
$6.75-$8.25. 

Grain:  No.l  d.  no.  spr.  wheat,*  Minneap.  $1.06i-r$1.08|-;  No.  2  hd.  wr.,* 
K.C.  95|-$1,06;  Chi.  $1.10-$1.12|;  St.  L.  $1.04;  No.  2  s.r.  wr.,  Chi.  $1.11- 
$1.12;  St.  L.  $1 .05-$1.12|;  Ho.  l.w.  wh. ,  Port  land  78;  Ho.  2  am,  dtir.,* 
Minneap.  99|-$1.02|;  No.  2  rye,  Minneap.  90-91;  No.  2  mix.  corn,  Chi.,  SlJ- 
62^;  No.  2  yellow,  K.C.  5l|-57;  Chi.  6IJ-635;  St.  L.  59|--61;  No.  3  yellow, 
Chi.  60|-62^;  No.  2  white  oats,  Chi.  43|-44|;  No.3,white,Miiin©a?.  37-37|; 
K.C.  38-40;  Chi.  42^-44;  St.  L.  44|;Spec.  No. 2  barley,  Minneap.  62-55;  Chi. 
77-82;  No.l  flaxseed,  Minneqp .  $2.12-$2.15. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  markets  de- 
clined 42  points  to  11.09  cents  per  lb.    On  the.  corresponding  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  5.45  cents,    July  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y.  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  40  points  to  11.18  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  50  points  to  11,08  cents. 

Wholes,  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y,:  92  score  25^-^;  .91  score 
25<^;  90  score  24|^zf.    Wholes,  prices  of  N.l  fresh  Am.  cheese  at  N.Y.:  Single 
Daisies,  1^  to  15|-^;  Young  Americas,  15^  to  15|^.  Wholes,  prices  of  fresh  eggs 
mix.  colors^  at  N.Y,  (Urner  Barry  Co,  (^[uot.):  Specials,  19  to  22^;  Standards, 
17  to  18fjz5;  firsts,  15|^^,  (Prepared  .by  B.A.E.) 
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T'^HEAT  Representatives  of  wheat  producing  and  importing  coun-  . 

COKFEEENCE         tries  yesterday  emerged  from  a  2-liour  effort  to  reach  an 

agreement  on  acreage  reduction,  with  announcement  that  "prog- 
ress has  "been  made,"  the  Associated  Press  reports  from  London.  Agreement 
was  reached  on  a  preamhle  which  expresses  the  sympathy  of  importing  coun- 
tries with  the  proposed  restriction  scheme.    Decision  also  was  reached  on 
the  first  article  of  a  draft  which  provided  that  importing  countries  would 
not  "encourage  extension  of  sown  acreage."    A  fight  developed,  however,  on 
that  part  o-f  the  proposed  agreement  which  concerned  tariffs.    The  importing  . 
delegates  wanted  the  article  left  at  the  more  statement  that  tariffs  would 
"naturally"  fall  as  the  price  of  wheat  increased.    The  exporters  were  insist- 
ing at  adjournment  that  the  article  contain  a  specific  promise  of  specific 
reductions  in  tariffs  as  soon  as  an  agreed  price  was  reached. 


GRAIN  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  voted  at  a  special  session 

FUTURES  last  night  to  suspend  trading  on  the  exchange  today  in  grain 

and  provisions  futures.    Cotton,  securities  and  cash  grain 
markets'  will  remain  open  and  adhere  to  the  regular  trading  hours,  the  direc- 
tors announced.    The  press  also  reports  that  Secretary  Wallace  yesterday 
restored  the  requirement  that  all  long  and  short  accoxmts  of  500,000  hushols 
or  more  of  all  grains  must  he  reported  daily  to  the  Grain  5\itures  Administra- 
tion. 


EMPIRE  A  "little  imperial  economic  conference"  will  he  held  in. 

COIIPEEEIICE         London  as  soon  as  the  World  Economic  Conference  adjourns, 

says  a  Canadian  Press  report  in  the  New  York  Times.  Those 
who  have  "been  .clamoring  for  an  empire  economic  pa-rley  to  take  the  place  of 
the  world  conference  are  likely  to  ho  disappointed  hecause  the  empire  parley 
will  concern  itself  only  with  complaints  regarding  the  working  of  the  Ottawa 
Imperial  Conference  trade  pacts.    The  complaints  will  largely  hinge  on  the 
widely  puhlicized  unrest  among  British  agriculturists  at  a  declining  market 
which  they  at-trihute  to  floods  of  agricultural  produce  coming  in  from  the 
dominions  -under  the  Ottawa  pacts. 


LIMBER  Control  of  production  in  the  lumher  industry  was  proposed 

in  an  amendment  to  that  industry's  code  of  fair  competition 
when  hearings-on  the  code  opened  in  Washington  yesterday.    The  amendment  would 
give  the  Lumher  Code  Authority  power  to  restrict  the  installation  of  new  saw- 
mills when  necessary.    Col.  W.  B.  Greeley,  secretary-manager  of  the  West 
Coast  LunhermGn' s  Association,  pointing  to  the  wave  of  production  and  conse- 
quent overproduction  hrought  on  "by  the  World  War,  declared  that  the  lumher 
industry  was  so  widely  spread  over  the  country  that  some  sort  of  control  of 
production  voitime  was  essential.        ■  -  • 
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S-uxpluses  and  An  editorial  in  The  Wall  Street  -Journal  for  July  19  says: 

Foreign  Trade    "The  administration's  gaze  seems  to  "be  directed  towards  Latin 

America  as  a  field  for  enlarging  our  foreign  trade.    That  is 
desirahle,  hut  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  there  will  he  no  relaxa 
tion  of  efforts  to  increase  trade  with  other  parts  of  the  world  that  always 
have  "been  purchasers  of  some  of  our  principal  oxportahlc  products ...  .But  no 
matter  on  which  side  we  stand  we  cannot  prosper  unless  all  the  people  are  at 
work  producing  and  the  surplus  finds  a  market  outside  the  country.  Dehtor 
countries,  which  means  practically  all  of  Europe  and  Asia,  cannot  buy  our  cot- 
ton and  other  products  unless  they  can  pay  their  "bills  with  their  exportahle 
surpluses.    This  is  directly  contrary  to  our  past  practices,  hut  our  creditor 
position  also  is  the  contrary  of  our  former  one.    The  logic  of  the  situation 
demands  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  all  to  whom  v/e  would  sell  our  Cotton, 
pork,  automohiles,  machines,  shoes  and  textiles.    As  creditor  we  nuSt  huy  if 
we  would  sell,  and  wo  must  sell  if  people  arc  to  he  kept  at  rrork." 

Nitrogen  and  Nature  (London)  for  July  8  prints  a  talk  hy  Sir  IVcderick 

Plant  Zeehle  at  the  Eoyal  Institution    March  31  on  "The  Nitrogen 

Nutrition  Hunger  of  the  World."    It  says  in  part:  "....Apart  from  the 

power  of  nitrogen  to  give  increased  yields,  at  a  low  cost,  the 
use  of  it,  and  that  of  mineral  plant  foods,  is  essential  for  producing  the 
kinds  of  food  that  will  maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  man.    Recent  ex- 
periments tend  to  show  that  a  moderate  use  of  these  materials  doubles  the 
yield  of  protein  from  grass,  and  that  this  increase  is  attended  hy  a  corres- 
ponding increase  in  carotene,  the  precursor  of  vitamin  A.  Nitrogen-treated 
grass  that  has  heen  dried  hy  artificial  heat  has  heen  found  a  perfect  substi- 
tute for  a  large  part  of  the  concentrated  food  (nov;  imported)  that  is  usually 
fed  to  stock  in  winter,  and  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  this 
grass  is  far  richer  in  carotene  than  that  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on 
the  ordinary  winter  ration;  it  has  the  deep  primrose-yellow  color  character- 
istic of  the  best  dairy  butter ... .Although  'nitrogen  grass'  contains  less  lime 
than  ordinary  grass,  the  milk  yielded  by  cows  that  eat  it  is  richer  in  lime. 
This  suggests  that  the  lime  in  the  green  plant  may  exist  in  either  a  metabolic 
state,  in  which  it  can  be  handed  on  from  the  grass  through  the  cow  to  the  milk 
or  in  an  inert  state,  in  which  it  can  be  handed  on  less  surely.    Similar  pos- 
sibilities are  attached  to  other  elements,  of  which  silicon  may  prove  to  be 
one.    The  lack  of  carotene  in  ordinary  winter  butter  suggests  that  influenza 
and  yet  graver  maladies  may  be  prevented  by  supplying  food  lacking  none  of  the 
essential  vitamins  and  minerals.    Tuberculosis,  both  human  and  bovine,  may 
prove  to  be  a  deficiency  disease  which  is  encouraged  by  the  lack  of  vitamins.. 

Cyanamid-  "Use  of  a  mixture  of  cyanamid  and  sylvanite  in  killing 

Sylvinite  weeds  is  making  considerable  headway  in  France,"  says  Chemical 

Kills  Weeds       Markets  for  July.  "Trials  have  been  carried  out  for  several 

years  in  a  number  of  departments,  and  in  all  cases  the  result 
of  the  application  to  cereal  crops  has  been  favorable.    The  following  condi- 
tions, however,  are  essential  to  success:  Mixture  must  be  applied  when  the 
weed  plants  arc  still  young;  the  leaves  should  bo  wet,,  the  mixture  being  best 
applied  in  the  morning  after  a  white  frost  -or  a  heavy  dew;  and  a  day  in  which 
there  is  reasonable  expectation  of  three  or  four  hours  of  sunshine  should  be 
chosen." 
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Forestry-  ■      Tho  Florida  Times-Union  for  July  18  says  in  an  editorial: 

and  Wood  "Horida's  Forest -  Service  is  doing  more"  than  only  promoting 

Utilization       forestry  in  this  State  and  protecting  forest  areas  '.from  toing 
:  r.-.-  -.  devastated  lay  fires .  .'■ .  i Ai:.no\mcemdnt  ;has.  "been  made, :  that '  the  ' 

first  lookout  tower  in  Duval;  Qolinty  ;soon  is  -to  bo'/^rp'ct"ed  near  Dinsmorfe-.-. , . 
This  tower  will  he  something  out  of  the  line  oT  "aeuaX  construction.    It.  wlll_ 
be  80  feet  high  and  will  he  ponatructed  entirely  of  w'ood. .  According  to  the- - 
Florida  Forest  Service,  this  tower,  will' he  tiiG  .first  to, "be -erected  in  this- ■ 
country  that  will  use"  a  new  kind,  of  wooden  Joint  coupler  ,  a  German-rpatented' 
device  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  promote- the  greater 'utilization  6f. wood  for 
various  types  of  buildings.    Jhese  couplers,  according' to  Harry  •Lee  . Baker, 
Stat-e^ Forester,  have  been  in  use  in  E-arope  since  the  World  War  a,nd,..have  revo-' 
lutibhized  construction  methods  on  the  continent."  '  •"Exhaustive  teats,'  says 
Mr.-  Balcer,  *  just  completed  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis., 
have  demonstrated  the  value  of  these  connectors  for  such  structures  as  bridges, 
roof  trusses,  grandstands,  stadiums,  towers,  and' the' like. 

Population  '  The  Journal  of  the  American  MedicS.l  .Association  (July  15) 

in  England         says:  "The  momentous ^ fact  th^t  after  e;x:traordinary  expansion' 
;ih  the  past  cerxt\3ry  the  population  of 'England  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching-a  maximum  and  then  an  inevitable  decline  has  attracted  little  notice. 
The  fact  that  an  increase  is,  still  going  on  shuts  people's  eyes-^to  the  fact- 
that  the  present  b'irth  rate  ia  ins-jfficient  to  maintain  the  present  popula-.  ' 
tion  in  faiture  years.    At  the  congress  of  the  Royal  Sanitary.  Institute,  Prof.  ' 
A.  Mi.  Carr-Saunder's,  a  statisticaa,  pointed  out  that  the  population  of  the  -•  -  • 
country  will  cease,  to  increase  in.,1940, -and  possibly  before  then,  and  will  • 
subsequently. decline.    He  said  that  since  the  Domesday  survey,  at, the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century,  estimates  for  every  succeeding  century  showed  increases  •" 
interrupted  only  by  temporary  catastrophes.    It  can  be  proved  that  the  death 
rate  will  presently  exceed  the  birth  rate,  and  that  the  population- will  begin 
to  decrease  without  any  further  decline  in  the  fertility  of  married  women — -birth 
that  is-  to  say,  in  the  size  of .  the  family.'   There  is  no  longer  a  ..'replacement/ 
rate. ' •   "*  '  ■  • 

Popularizing  Prof.  Robert  .Andrews  Millikan,  Director  of  the  Uorman  Bridge 

Science  Laboratory  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  spoke  at 

the  recent  meeting  at  Chicago  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.    He  held  that" scientists  themselves  should  be 
trained  to  express  themselves  in  condensed  and  popular  language,  not  only  for 
the  education  of  the  public  but  for  their  own  benefit  in  clarifying  their  thihk>- 
ing  and  better  expressing  their  own  special  knowledge.    In  a  democratic  coun- 
try, Prof.  Millikan  continued,  public  support  must  be  won  if  science  is  to  go 
on.    Public  judgm.ent  of  values  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  final  verdict.  The 
education  of  the  public  is  its  largest  social  problem.    To  handle  it  from  a 
more  rational  and  less  emotional  point  of  view,  people  must  be  given  at  least 
the  begimiings  of  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  method.    This  method  mrast  :be  •- 
expected  cvehcually  to  penetrate  even  into  politics.'  A  third  point  raised  by  ■  ■ 
Prof.  Millikan  was  the.  inv,vitability  of'  the  popularization  of  science  in  the 
United- States..'   The  press,  he  said,  is  going  to  present  science  in  some  way 
or    'Other,    Science  Service  has  done  great  work,  he  said,  in  showing  that  sci- 
ence can  be  presented  in  an  understand-able -mam-ior,"  •• 
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Market  (Quotations 

July  20.— !Pruit  and  veg:  Potatoes:  Pocomoke  City,  Md.  fdh  stave  "blDls. 
cobblers  U.S.  No.l  $4.25-$4,50,  best  mostly  $4.35-$4.50 ;  Kaw  Valley,  Kans. 
fob  100  lb.  sacks  cobblers  U.S.  No.l  and  partly  graded  $2.00-$2.20;  few  high 
as  $2.25,  mostly  $2.10-$2.15;  Orrick,  Mo.  fob  100  lb.  sacks  cobblers  U.S. 
No^-^nd  lartly  graded  mostly  around  $2.00,  few  best  $2.10-$2.25;  N.Y.,  sup- 
plies moderate;  demand  slow;  Va.  market  about  steady,  other  markets  slightly 
weaker.    U.S.  ITo.l  cobblers  per  bbl.  E.S,  Va.  $4.75-$5.00;  mostly  $4.87|; 
Long  Isl,  $4,50-$4.62^,  few  $4.75;  E.  S.  Md.  $4.75.    100  lb.  sacks,  E.S.  Md. 
and  E.S.  Va,  $2.40;  Long  Isl.  $2.50-$2.75,  few  $2.85;  150  lb.  sacks,  Long 
Isl.  $4.25-$4,37^    few  $4.50.    Chi.,  supplies  heavy;  demand  and  trading  slow; 
market  dull.    U.S.  Uo.l  cobblers  per  bll.,  Va.l  car  $5.10;  100  lb.  sacks, 
Va.  1  car  $3,00.    Onions: /stljfjlies  liberal;  demand  slow;  market  dull.  Calif. 
50  lb.  scaks  yellows,  U.S.  Uo.l  med.  size  $1,10-$1.25;  largo  to  very  large 
size  $1.00~$1.10;  50  lb.  sacks  111.  and  Iowa  yellow  globes  U.S.  No.l  80-90, 
few  $1,00.    Peaches:  N.Y.,  supplies  moderate;  demand  slow;  market  dull.  Sixes: 
Elbertas,  U.S.  No.l:  Ga,  large  size  $1,5C-$1.75,  few  $2.00-$2.25;  med.  size 
$1.37^$1.62|,  few  $1.75-.$1.87j;  small  size  $1.12|-$1.37|,  few  $1.50- 

Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers:  Steers  900-1300 
lbs-,  good  and  shoice  $5.75-$7.75;  cows,  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550-750 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $5.00-$6,25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6,00-$7.00;  feeder 
and  stocker  steers:  500-1050  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4,50-:V3.00.    Hogs:  160-200 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.70;  200-250  lbs.  good  .uid  choice  $4.65-$4.75; 
250.^350    lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.45-$4.70;  slaughter  pi^'^D  100-130  lbs.  good 
and  choice  $3,25-$3o85;  Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lamba,  good  and  choice  90 
lbs.  down  $7.25-$8.75. 

Grain:  ITo.l  d.  no.  spr.  wheat,*  Minneap.  92|-94|;  lTo.2  hd.  wr,*  K.C. 
80-98;  Chi.  94f-$1.03|;  St.L.  92~$l,0li;  lTo.2  s,r.wr.,  Chi.  92;  St.L.  97- 
$1.04-|;  Ho.l  w.wh.  Portland  66;  No. 2  am.  dur.*  Minneap.  92-96;  lTo.2  rye,  Miin- 
neap.  69-70;  Noo2  mix.  corn,  Chi.  55-59|;  No. 2  yellow,  K.C.  37|-53|;  Chi. 
55|~60i;  St.L.  54^-55;  No. 3  yellow,  Chi.  59;  No. 2  white  oats,  Chi.  38|-40i; 
No.  3  white,  Minneap.  32-32|;  K.C.  27-35|;  Chi.  31-38;  Spec.  No. 2  barley, 
Minneap.  54-57;  Chi.  72-77;  No.l  flaxseed,  Minneap.  $2.09-$2.12.  ■ 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  de- 
clined 76  points  to  10.33  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago 
the  price  stood  at  5.43  cents.    July  future  contracts  on  the  N.Y,  Cotton: Ex- 
change declined  80  points  to  10.38  cents,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Ex- 
change declined  72  points  to  10.36  cents. 

Wholes,  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  N.Y.:  92  score  25  cents;  91 
score  24-1  cents;  90  score  23f  cents.  Wholes,  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am.  cheese 
at  N.Y.:  Single  Daisies  15|  to  15|  cents;  Yo-ung  Americas  15^  to  15|  cents. 
Vfholes.  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  N.Y.  (Urncr  Barry  Co.  quot.): 
Specials,  19  to  22  cents;  Standards,  17  to  18|-  cents;  Firsts,  15  to  15|  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.  A.E.) 
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ARGENTIHE  The  Argentine  government  will  encourage  farmers  to  hold 

lABli  POLICY  -    "back  corn  -under  the  financing  scheme  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation, 

which  was  anno-unced  at  Buenos  Aires  yesterday,  the  ITow  York 
Times  reports,    Presidesit."  Justo  has  ordered  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
have  local  agrarian  agentcs  inform  the  farmers  of  the  hank's  arrangements  to 
lend  them  4.5  pesos  (the  peso  is  currently  worth  ahout  36  cents)  per  quintal 
and  encourage  them  to  "borrow  on  their  crops  rather  than  sell.    The  President's 
plan  is  to  hold  hack  a  stock  of  147,000,000  hushols  -until  prices  improve  com- 
parahly  with  those  of  wheat  and  flaxseed.    The  Bank  of  the  Nation  plans  to  , 
extend  financial  assistance  to  farmers  and  make  it  -unnecossary  for  them  to 
dunp  crops  on  the  market  as  soon  as  they    are  harvested    in  order  to  obtain 
cash.    The  hank  plans  especially  t©-- finance  fut-uro  flaxseed  crops,  hut  does 
not  plan  to  hegin  assisting  wheat  a,nd  flaxseed  growers  -until  the  next  crop. 


WHEAT  Prospects  for  an  international  agreement  for  wheat  acre- 

COIJSEEEIIOE         age  restriction  received  a  hlow  yesterday  when  Stanley  M.  Bruce, 

of  A-ustralia,  told  the  World  Economic  Conference  his  co-untry 
WQ-uld  not  have  anything  to  do  with  any  such  scheme,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ports from  London,    Australia,  he  said,  in  attacking  in  general  all  proposals 
for  the  control  of  production  and  marketing,  had  not  at  this  moment  subscribed 
to  any  such  project.    It  wan  tho-u^^ht  in  some  qiiarters  that  the  Australian  dele- 
gate left  the  door  slightly  ajar  for  later  treatment  of  the  wheat  limitation 
proposal  when-hc  acknowledged  that  in  some  cases  because  of  extraordinary  large 
s-urpluses  and  other  factors  restriction  of  production  might  be  worth  while. 
Bat  his  language  was  sufficiently  emphatic  to  leave  little  room  for  optimism. 


HULL  OIT  The    United  States  will  apply  "the  precise  test  of  neces- 

TAHIEE  sity"  before  raising  tariffs  -under  the  Parm  Relief  and  Industrial 

Recovery  Acts,  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  told  the  World 
Economic  Conference  yesterday  in  a  final  appeal  for  perpet-uation  of  the  tariff 
tr-uce.    As  the  world  congress  ended  its  consideration  of  trade  policies,  Sec- 
retary H-ull  presented  a  tentative  resolution  which  provided  the  gro-und  for  con- 
tin-uation  of  President  Roosevelt's  tariff  armistice  and  indicated  that  the 
United  States;  proposed  to  raise  such  import  duties  as  may  be  made  necessary 
by  higher  coats  thro-ugh  higher  wages  and  shorter  working  ho-urs  only  as  an  emer- 
gency meas-ure  and  after  due  notice  to  the  co-untries  affected.    (A. P.) 


G-ULP  COTTON  Loaded  with  13,000bales  of  cotton  destined  for  Leningrad, 

TO  RUSSIA  the  steamship  Q,-uistconck  sailed  from  New  Orleans  yesterday  as 

the  first  American  ship  to  carry  a  cargo  from  a  gulf  port  direct 
to  Russia  since  establishment  of  the  Soviet    Rep-ublic.    The  shipment  is  part  of 
a  70,000-bale  p-urchase  by  the  Russian  Government,  made  possible  thro-ugh  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  financing.  (A.P.) 
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Stable  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (July  18)  says  editorially: 

Purchasing         "....When  prices  skyrocket  as  during  the  war,  there  are  diffi- 
Power  .  culties  from  the  high  cost  of  living,  from  the^of f ectiveness 

of  endoYment  funds,  and  so  forth.    When  prices  suddenly  col- 
lapse, there  is  stagnation  of  business,  unemployment,  agrarian  discontent,  . 
finfincial  distress,  political  disturbance,  and  usually  labor  trouble.  These' 
are  by-products  of  the  difficult  adjustment  which  has  to  be  made  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prices,  wages  and  long-term  contract  payments  to  fit  the  new', 
level.    So  serious  have  been  these  effects  that  Mr.  Reginald  McZonna,  once 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said:  'History  has  shown  that  apart  per- 
haps from  wars  and  religious  intolerence  no  single  factor  has  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  misery  and  misfortune  than  the  high  degree  of  variability  in  the 
general  price  level. .. .A  stable  price  level  is  a  thing  to  bo  desired^  second 
only  to  international  and  domestic  peace.'    Just  how  such  a  level  is  to  be  - 
attained,  or  how  a  stable  purchasing  power  can  be  given  the  dollar,  pound, 
krona,.  florin  or  peso,  is  an  open  and  difficult  question.    Even  whether  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  mere  management  of  currency  is  debatable.  But 
the  world  is  at  a  point  where  it  is  almost  obliged  to  experiment.  Prof. 
IrYing  Pisher  has  proposed  apparently  the  most  definite  plan  for  hooking  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar  to  a  commodity  price  index.    John  Maynard  Keyaos 
is.  author  of  a  set  of  policies  for  currency  management.    The  Strong  bill  in 
Congress  last  session  would  have  directed  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  at- 
tempt stabilization  by  its  credit  powers.    Prof.  Gustav  Cassel  is  actually 
doing  a  fairly -effective  job  with  the  Swedish  currency.    These  are  roundly 
criticized  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Stagg  Lawrence,  but 
Dr.  King  showed  a  swing  toward  the -idea  in  a  poll  of  economists  in  1929,  and 
_now  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  proposed  issuance  of  a  currency  backed 
not  by^  gold  alone  but  by  all  commodities...." 

Possibilities  Ellis  C.  Pattee,  writing  on  "Rice:  A  Raw  Material  for 

of  Rice  Process  Industries"  in  Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering 

By-Products       for  July,  says:  "...Rice  and  its  by-products  contain  many  con- 
stituents which  make  them  ideal  materials  for  the  process  in- 
dustries.    .Rico  straw  and  hulls  should  be  considered  together  because  of  their 
similar  conrpositions.. ,  .The  chemical  components  which  offpr  commercial  possi- 
bilities are  the  pentosans,  the  crude  fibers,  and  the  ash,  .  The  pentosans  can 
be  hydrolyzed  to  furfural,  the  crude 'fiber  can  be  separated  for  its  cullulose, 
and  the  ash  can  be  treated  for  recovery  of  the  mineral  content.    Rice  hulls 
are  being  used  for  production  of  pure  cullulose  and  this  offers  some  outlet, 
but  the  largest  use  for  the  crude  fiber  and  its  cullulose  in  the  hulls  and 
straw  must  be  in  fields  offering  large  bulk  sales.    Unsuccessful  attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  these  meterials  for  paper  pulp  and  for  alcohol. .. .Silica 
can  be  recovered  as  sodium  silicate  by  digc;^ting  the  ash  with  caustic  soda 
or  soda  ash.    The  silica  solution  obtained  has  a  brown  color,  which  can  be 
reduced  if  desired.    Another  use  for  hull  ash  and  carbonized  hulls  is  as  do- 
colorizing  agents,  a  use  which  has  been  exploited  to  a  small  extent ... .Bran 
and  polish  constitute  about  15  percent  of  the  rough  rice  sent  to  the  mill. 
Probably  the  best  ^ise  for  these  products  is  for  food,  because  of  thoir  high 
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nutritive  value;    A  large  portit)n- is  now  used- f  or  cattle  feod,  "but  they  would 
protably  make  a  palataljle  breakfast  food  comparable  to  some  of  the  present 
cereals.    The  fats  soluble  in  cither  consist    mainly  of  palmitates,  linolatos, 
and  oleates;  these  are  good  soap  bases  and  arc  widely  used  at  present.  Mana- 
facture  of  pure  fatty  acids  from  those  materials  offers  a  small  outlet  at  a 
good  price.  -After  the  ether  extract,  the  residue  contains  carbohydrates, 
pentosans,  and  aSh. .  .l^Ianuf acturc  of  starch,  as  practiced  in  Europe,  where  all 
of  our  rice  starch  is  obtained,  is  based  on  methods  worked  out  many  years  ago 
and"  which  have  ■undergone  ' little  change  in  recent  years.    Modern  chemical  ei>- 
ginecring  practice  permits  the  design  of  a  process  for  starch  which  packs 
the  finished  starch  within  two  days  after  the  rice  enters  the  steep.    This  is 
a  great- advantage-   for  the  rice~growing  States  in  our  country,  where  weather 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  which  ferment  the  starch 
during  long  settling     periods.    The  modern  method  does  not  allow  fermanta- 
tion,  and  it  will  make  starch  at  costs  comparable  with  the  older  methods..,." 

Varieties  The  Land  (Australia)  in  its  Wheat  Ann-ual  Uumber,  Jime  21, 

of  Wheat  in       says:  "It  is  a  little-known  and  somewhat  surprising  fact  that 
Australia  there  are  1,156  varieties  of  wheat  in  Australia.    The  great 

majority  of  them  have  never  been  heard  of  by  the  average  wheat 
grower.    All  of  the  1,156  varieties  are  listed  in  a  catalogue  compiled  by 
J.R.A.  McMillan,  M.Sc,  senior  plant  geneticist,  and  issued  by  the  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research.    Mr.  McMillan  admits,  however,  that  only 
272  of  them  are  grown  commercially.    The  origin  and  breeding  of  each  of  the 
1,156  wheats  is  included  in  the  catalogue.    They  are  a  cosmopolitan  lot. 
Africa  has  supplied  quite  a  nwiber— from  North  Africa,  Algeria,  Egypt,  and 
South  Africa.    Erom  across  the  Red  Sea,  Arabia  has  contributed  two  varieties, 
and  Mesopotamia  and  ?:5rsia  are  represented.  India  has  furnished  quite  a  sub- 
stantial quota,  and  China  and  Japan  are    each  repres^ented  by  a  solitary  varie- 
ty.   Turkey  and  Russia  have  their  representatives  in  the  list,  and  so  have 
the  wheatfields  of  the  Lower  Danube,  of  Hungary,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Erance.    English  varieties  are  there,  and  at  least  one  from  the  Channel  Islands, 
Quite  a  number  have  been  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  Argen- 
t  ma .  • .  • " 

.Thirty  Years  of    '     Otarles  E.'Seitz,  President  of  the  Anerican  Society  of  ' 
Agricult-ur al     Agricultir  al  Engineers ,  in  his  annual  address  printed  in  Agri- 
Engineering   ■    cultural  Engineering  for  July,  says  in  part :  " . .  .Engineering 
Progress  has  contributed  greatly  to  agricultural  production  methods  and 

rural  life  during  the  period  from  1900  to  1930.... We  have  seen 
the  internal-combustion  engine  come  into  "use  as  a  new  form  of  power.    The  sta- 
tionary gas  engine, tractor ,         •     motor  truck,  and  automobile  by  1910  were 
being  adopted  for  farm  use,  and  by  1920  the  tractor  had  become  a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  horse.    Animal  power  reached  its  peak  in  1919  when  work  ani- 
mals numbered  26,436,000.    By  1930  work  anima.ls  had  decreased  to  less  than 
18,762,000,  but  tractors  had  increased  from  4,000  in  1919  to  846, '162  in  1930. 
jTrucks  on  farm^s  had  increased  from  139,169  in  1920  to  900,385  in  1930,  and 
automobiles  from  2,161,362  to  4,134,675.    The  average  of  approximately  1.5 
horsepower  per  agricultural  worker  in  1850  was  increased  to  about  6.7  horse- 
power in  1930.    Erom  1900  to  1930  agriculture  had  added  some  40  million  horse- 
power to  bring  its  total  to  about  65  million  horsepower.    A  total  of  nearly 
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17,000,000,000  Jiorsepower-lioiirs  was  utilized  on  farms  in- 1930.    Of  this 
total  animals  f-urnished  app:poximately  50  percent;  tractors,  24  percent; 
trucks,  10  percent;  electric  power,  4.9  percent;  gas  engines,  4.7  percent. 
In  1830  the  approximate  labor  requirements  in  the  production  of  one  acre 
of  wheat  "by  h9,nd  lahor  methods  was  57.7  man-ho^urs.    This  had  "been  decreased 
to  8.8  man-hours  by  hand  and  machine  methods  in  1895,  and  to  3.3  man-hours 
by  all  na chine  methods  in  1930.    Prom  an  estimated  15  acres  of  crops  that 
the  average    agricultural  worker  raised  before  the  Civil  War,  we  now  have 
an  average  of  about  36  acres  per  agricultural  worker  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  and  in  some  States  the  average  is  over  100  acres..,." 

Pallornm  A  letter  in  the  Hural  ITew  Yorker  (July  22)  asks:  "Just 

Disease  in  what  does  it  mean  when  a  station  to  which  I  have  sent  dead 
Poultry  chicks  states  that  they  had  pullortim  disease?    I  mean  what 

is  the  fo-ujidation  of  such  a  report?"    The  only  safe  basis  for 
'such  ruling  is  examination  by  a  competent  bacteriologist,  says  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  who  finds  bacilli  of  the  disease  in  the  specimens  examined.  The 
chief  of  the  pathological  division,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  says  re- 
garding this  matter:  "The  method  employed  in  our  laboratories  consists  in 
autopsying  the  dead  chick,  making  cultures  from  the  liver,  unabsorbed  yolk 
and  lung,  and  examining  those  cult-ures  for  the  presence  of  Salmonella  pul- 
lorum.    That  organism  must  meet  certain  biological  and  other  requirements, 
the  determination  of  which  necessitates  expertness  in  laboratory  procedure." 
That  is  a  clear  statement  that  may  well  be  considered  by  State  institutions 
malcing  these  examinations,    fc  believe  that  ovory  such  report  s^o^d  -^pecify 
who  made  the  examination,  his  qualifications  for  such  bacteri/    work,  the 
time  and  place,  and  definite  statement  of  the  bacilli  found,  in  the  form  of 
a  certificate  having  all  of  the  moral  wciglat  of  an  affidavit.    We  have  been 
told,  but  do  not  know  it-  to  be  general  practice,  that  in  some  cases  these 
dead  chicks  are  handed  to  students,  who  examine  them  as  part  of  their  class 
work,  and  that  chicks  may  be  condemned  as  infected  with  bacillary  white 
diarrhoea  on  such  amateur  evidence.    The  examination  should  be  competent, 
definite  and  in  every  way  "open  and  above  board."    There  is  too  much  at  stalce 
to  take  chances.  .  , 

Sportsmen's  An  editorial  in  Outdoor  Life  for  July  says:  "What  are- 

Raw  Deal  sportsmen  going  to  do  to  make  sure  that  the  Hew  Deal  doesn't 

give  us  a  raw  deal?    We  must  first  learn  the  facts,  then  organ- 
ize, then  bring  our  facts  to  bear  upon  the  general  public  and  upon  politicians. 
The  New  Deal  will  be  a  bad  deal  for  our  fish  and  game  unless  all  sportsmen  and 
nature  lovers  fight  like  crusaders  against  ignorance,  false  economy  and  that 
perennial  King  of  Predators,  the  politician.    A  public  building  can  stand  idle 
and  still  be  fit  for  use  in  ten  years;  but  natural  resources  like  fish  and 
birds  and  big  game,  neglected  for  a  like  period,  would  vanish  as  the  heath  hen 
has  vanished,  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  grizzly  bear  of  California.  Some 
6,000,000  hunters  and  7,000,000  fishermen  pay  their  own 'way  with  their  license 
fees.    How  in  the  sacred  neune  of  'economy'  politicians  of  some  States  arc  try- 
ing to  v/reck  the  gasao  propagation  and  protection  systems  which  the  sportsmen 
still  support  with  money  out  of  their  own  pockets...." 
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"BACK  TO        .  ;■  JRresident  F.oosevelt  set  up  the  organization  Saturday 

LAUD"  "    fo-r  ■•using"$2^,0G0,000  of  public  works  funds  to  finance  a 

:  "back  to  the  land"  movement  "by  which  it  is  proposed  to  put 

urban  unemployed  on  small  farms  where  they  can  grow  .their  own  food*  The 
Presid.e:it  directed  Secretary  Ickes  to  administer  the  $25,000,000  specifically 
set  aside  by  Congress  for  "aiding  the  redistribution  of  overbalanced  popula- 
tion in  industrial    centers"  tLro"ugh  subsistence  homesteads.    Although  spon- 
sors of  the  Idea  contended  it  war3  the  ideal  solution  of  the  -unemployment 
problem,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of- thought  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it. 
should  be  carried  out.    Some  proposed  the  unemployed  should  be  placed  on  farm 
lands  large  enough  to  raise  their  own  crops,  but-  not  to  engage  in  commercial 
fanning  and  thus  add  to  the  agricultural  surplus.    G?his,  however,  would  hard- 
ly make  it  possible  for  the  unemployed  to  repay  the  Grovernment  loans,  as  con- 
templated in  the  act.    The  law  provided  that  the  money  should  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund,  which  would  permit  its  use  again  after  being  repaid.  (Wash- 
ington Star,  July.  23.)  . 


AEMOUR  Allison  V,  Armour  of  Hev/  York  cleared  Saturday  aboard  his 

EXPEDITION        yacht  Utawana  for  a  scientific  cruise  to  Labrador,   says  a  New- 
port, H.I,,  report  to  the  New  York  Times.    The  boat  will  make  a 
stop  at  l/ianchester ,  Mass.,  to  pick  up  several  guests.    At  Halifax  a  number  of 
scientists  will  board  the  yacht,  which  will  proceed  to  the  coast  of  Labrador. 


SHIRT  A  study  of  the  shirt-making  infustry,  as  reported  by  Secre- 

IlIDUSTRY  .  tary  of.  Labor  Perkins,  shows,  as  reported  by  the  Associated 

SHIETS  Press,  a  pronouaced  shift  of  the  industry  away  from  Hew  York 

and  into  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  and  from  large  cities 
into  smaller  country  towns  and  rural  districts.    Reasons  given  were  a  desire 
to  escape  labor  troubles,  cheaper  labor  and  lower  rent*    "Tliat  the  cheap-labor 
factor  has  been  important,"  Miss  Perkiiis  said,  "is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  median  (Middle),  weekly  earnings  found  ia  these  country  districts  averaged 
just  about  half  those  paid  in  the  towns  and  large  cities ... .That  the  earnings 
diminished  with  the  size  of  the  community  is  shown  conclusively  by  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  women  workers  in  rural  places  earned  less  than  $4.30  a  week; 
in  places  where  the  population  ranged  from  2,500  to  10,000,  half  earned,  less 
than  $5.50.    In  towns  with  10,000  population  earnings  average  $7.90  and  in 
cities  over  50,000  the  median  weekly  wage  was  $8.20..." 


SILVER  -    ■  Representatives  of  the  silver-producing  and  holding  coun- 

AGKEEMEIIT      _^  .trieS:  at  the  World  Economic  Conference  signed  Saturday  an  agree- 

.ment,  the  provisions  of  which  seek  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
white  meta,l  which  is  used  for  money  by  nearly  half  of  the  population  of  the 
globe.    The  accord  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  presistcnt  efforts  of 
Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada.    Representatives  of  India,  China  and. Spain, 
whose  coffers  are  bulging  with  monetary  silver,  of  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Australia,  and  Peru,  the  great  world  producers,  completed  a  memoran- 
dxam  which  calls  for  restriction  of  silver  sales  for  four  years. 
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Urges  IVee  In  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street  (July  22)  Harold  risher,-.- 

Gold  Market       English  industripl.ist ,  urges  a  free  gold  market  in  America.' 
in  America         An  editorial  note  says  that  an  article  "by  Mr.  Fisher  a- year-:: 

ago  forecast  recent  events  with  regard  to  the  gold  standard. 
The  editor  s-umnarizes  his  conditions  of  &  free  gold  market  as  follows:  (l) 
The  present  prohibition  of  private  holding  of  gold  must  he  repealed — at  loast 
to  the  extent  of  its  a,pplication  to  gold  hullion;  (2)  Gold  shall  he  free  to 
he  dealt  in  as  a  commodity  hetwoon  private  individ"ua,ls  at  whatever  price  it 
may  hring  in  currency;  (3)  The  ii'iport  and  export  of  privately  owned  bullion 
siaall  be  absolutely  free  and  unrestricted;  (4)  The  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  shall  be  free  to  huy  and  sell  gold,  but  without  obligation  to  re- 
duce their  holdings  pending  res.-umption  of  gold  payments.    W »  Fisher  concludes: 
"All  gold  standard  currencies  must  be  detached  from  their  present  official 
valuations  in  the  metal,  and  gold  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  its  natural  price, 
before  the  ndtions  of  the  world ■T;azrTBlrciJir~tO~t hat  standard  universally. 
There  is  a  natural  equilibri-um  of  value  between  the  metal  gold  and  all  other 
commodities  and  values,  expressed  in  the  legal  tender  of  every  nation.  Once 
the  free  price  of  gola  has  reached  that  equilibrium.,  thn  r.ati©ns  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  reestablishing  the  gold  standard  at  somewlicre near  that  price. 
The  rise  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  four  remaining  gold  standard  countries 
are  driven  off  it  at  their  present  valuations.    A  great  rise  in  commodity  and 
_all  other  prices  without  fear  of  reaction  will  commence  at  the  same  time  all 
over  the  world  and. the  four  year  depression  will  be  over.    There  is  no  single 
factor  that  could  contribute  more  powerfully  to  that 'desirable  end  than  the 
speedy  establishment  of  a  free  gold  market  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

JkLStralia's  A.H.E.  McDonald,  director  of  agriculture,  Hew  South  Wales, 

Wheat  writes  on  "Granaries  of  the  Southern  Cross"  in  The  Land  (Hieat 

I\iture  Annual  Number)  for  June  21.    An  editorial  note  says:  "How  far 

can  Australia  progress  in  the  business  of  growing  wheat?  What 
are  the  limits  to  our  production  of  the  grain,  and  how  close  will  we  be  to 
those  limits  in,  say,  another  20  years?    A.H.S.  McDonald  estimates  that,  under 
existing  farming  and  climatic  conditions,  something  over  20  million  acres 
will  be  normally  sown  to  wheat  for  grain  each  year  in  the  Commonwealth,,  and 
that  the  average  total  crop  vvill  be  in  the  vicinity  of  283'  million  bushels," 
In  conclusion      .  McDonald  says:  "The  average  yield  in  Australia  must  always 
remain  comparatively  low.    Most  of  the  wheat  is  grown  in  regions  where  the  rair 
fall  is  low,  and  the  moisture  available  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  a^ heavy 
yield.    Tlio  nature  of  the  soil  also  tends  to  restrict  the  yield.    On  the  whole 
it  is  somewhat  light  and,  even  with  favorable  rainfall,  does  not  produce  large 
yields.    While  the  natural  conditions  render  it  unlikely  tliat  the  average^ 
yields  of  Australia  will  ever  be  as  high  as  in  more  temperate  countries,  it 
can  undoubtedly  be  increased. ,,  ,-!aie--fe"afe^i-B~tfee  average  yield  will  not  be 
reached  until  a  few  yoars  have  passed  after  all  important  nev/  land  has  been^ 
brought  imder  wheat.    In  estimating. what,  the  average  yield  for  each  State  will 
be  within  a  reasonable  time,  consideration  must  he  given  to  the  rainfall,  the 
character  of  the'  soil,  the  stage  the  State  has  reached  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment, the  amount  of  new  land  to  be  opened  up,"  and  the  general  efficiency^  . 
of  the  farmers.    On  this  basis  it  is'.esti.mated  that  the  average  yield  within 
20  years  should  be  283,904,500.....,,.!'. 
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Department  Charles  E.  ■  Seitz , in  hig.anniial  address  "before  the 

of  Ai^.riciilt'ure  American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers,  of  which  he  is 
,  president,  said:     "  , , » fAgricvltvxal  engineers  a.t  the  State 
colleges  and  with  the  iPederal  Gove rnpaentj  have  made  notahlo  contrihution 
to  the  science  of.  irrigation.    A  mass. of  technicaJ  and  practical  informa- 
.  tion  has  "been  published.    The  results  of  their  researches-  have  returned 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  farmers  of  the  West,    The  results  of  the 
duty  of  water  studios  "by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural.  Engineering  in 
California  alone  have  saved  the  single  industry  of  citrus  fruit  production- 
$4,000,000  annually,  not  to  mention  the  added  value  of  the  product...  ." 

Bread         ,  A_ Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  (July,  22)  says:  "  [Ehe 

Prices  American  Bakers  Association  has,  "been  prompt  in  investigating 

complaints  in  increases  in  the  price  of  hread  and  reporting 
to  Secretary  Wallace,  and  he  assures  the  puhlic  that  the  association  will 
continue  to  he  prompt  in  investigating  alleged  ahuses  and  remedying  them  if 
they  are  substantiated.     'A  price  out  of  relation  to  the  real  cost?,  or  one 
that  pyramids  the  processing  tax,  cannot- he  tolerated, '  he  said.    In  this  the 
public  and  probably  the  great  majority  of  the  commercial  bakers  agree  with 
him.    The  public  also  will  agree  with  him  when  he  says,   'Whatever  method 
bakers  may  employ  to  meet-  increased  costs,  so  long  as  it  is  understood  by 
,';thc  public,  and  so  long^a,s  it  is  a  just  increase,  no  one  can  find  cause  for 
complaint.'     That  seems  to  cover  the  whole  situation.    The  baker  is  entitled 
to  compensation  for  increased  costs,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  pyramid  these 
costs  and  gouge  the  public.    Probably  but  a  very  few  bakers  are  in  this  class, 
and  those  that  are  must  get  out  of  it.    The  Agricultural  Adjustment  law  con- 
templates no  more  than  a  balanced  relationship  between  producers  and  consumers. 
Such  a  relationship  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes.    The  producers  of  wheat, 
the  men  who  bake  it  and^those  who.  consume  broad  should  gain  by  the  restoration 
of  such  a  balance . "    .  ,  . 

Wool  Editorial  comment  in  the  National  Wool  G-rower  for  July  says: 

Tariff  "The  advance  -that  has  taken  place  in  lamb  prices  during  the 

■  last  two  months  is  attributable  to  the  improvemicnt  in  the  mar- 
kets for  wool  and  other;  by-products  of  lamb  slaughtering.    On  a  meat  basis 
recent  prices  are  far  from  encouraging  in  spite  of  the  marked  decline  in  lamb 
shipments.    Practically  no  imported  lamb  now  reaches  the  American  market. 
Prices  are  low  in  foreign  markets,  but  the  import  duty  of  7  cent.s  makes  it 
unprofitable  to  export  to  this  country.    The  wool  tariff  is  now  fully  effec- 
tive. •  At  Boston  most  grades,  of  domestic  wool  are  about  two  cent-s    per  pound 
below  the  quoted  price  on  corresponding  grades  and  qmlity  from  abroad.  That 
is  as  high  as  the  tariff  can  be  effective  for  any  length  of  time  because  at 
complete  equality  with  costs  of  imported  wool,  the  buyer  wo.uld  have  no  in- 
ducement to  take  the  home-grown  clips.    New  Zealand  threo-eighths-blood  wools 
in  bond  at  Boston  now  are  quoted  at  40  cents  (clean)  and  the  domestics  at  65 
cents.    The  difference  of  25  cents  falls  short  of  the  34-cent  duty  partly 
because  the  imports  are  partially  sorted  and  more  valuable  to  the  mill  on 
that  account.    There  is  also  room  for  a  small  further  advance  in  the  Boston 
price  before  reaching  the  import  parity," 
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Jiily  21, — Livestock  at  Chi.:  slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers;  steers 
900-1300  llDS.  good  and  choice  $5,75-$7.75;  cows,  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers 
550-750  lbs.  good  and  choice  $5.00-$6,25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.00-$7.00; 
feeder  and  stocker  steers;  500-1050  Ihs.  good  and  choice  $4.50-$6.00.  Hogs: 
160-200  Ihs.  good  and  choice  $4.35-$4.75;  200-250  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.65- 
$4.75;  250-350  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.55-$4,75;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs, 
good  and  choice  $3.35-$4.00.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs  good  and  choice 
90  lbs.  doTOi  $7.25-$8.75. 

&rain  at  Chi.:  No. 2  hd.  wr.,*  89-90;  No.  s.r.  v/r.  88-88|-;  No. 2  mix.  corn 
49-50;  lTo.2  yellow  48-51;  No. 3  yellow,  47-48;  No, 2  white  oatS' 32-33;  No. 3 
white  31-33;  Spec.  No. 2  barley  70-75. 

Pruit  and  veg.:  Pocomoke  City,  Md,  lOB  stave  bbls.  cobblers  U.S.  No.l  few 
sales  $4.35-$4.50.    Last  report,    Kaw  Valley,  Kans.  TOB  100  lb,  sacks  cobblers 
U.S.  No.l  and  partly  graded  $1.85-$2,00;  few  high  as  $2.15;  mostly  around  $2,00. 
Orrick,  Mo.  FOB  100  lb.  sacks  cobblers  U.S.  No.l  and  partly  graded  mostly  $2.40. 
N.y.:  supplies  moderate  incl.  truck  receipts ;  demand  slow;  market  weaker.  U.S. 
No.l  cobblers;  per  bbl.  E.S.Va.  $4,50  soib  $4.87-|;  E.S.  Md.  $4.50;  Long  Isl. 
$3.75-$4.25,  few  $4.50;  100  lb.  sacks  N.J.  $2.2'5-$2.65;  Long  Isl.  $2,25-$2.G5; 
few  $2,75;  E.S.  Md.  $2,00;  150  lb.  sacks,  Long  Isl.  $3.25-$3.75,  few  $4.00. 
Chi.:  supplies  liberal;  demand  and  trading  moderate ;  market  about  steady.  U.  S, 
Uo.  1  cobblers:  per  bbl.  Va.  few  sales  $5.00.    Onions:  Chi..:  supplies  heavy; 
demand  slow;  ma.rkGt  dull.     Calif.  50-lb-.  sacks  yellows,  U.S.  No.l  $1.00-$1.10; 
•  few  $1.25.     111. and  Iowa  Yellows,  U.S.  No.l  mediimi  size  85-90;  large  size 
90-$1.00.    Peaches:  N.Y . :   supplies  heavy;  demand  moderate;  market  weak. 
Sixes:  Elbertas,  U.S.  No.l  Ga.  large  size  $1.37^-$1.62|;    few  $1.75-$2.00; 
medii;im  size  $1.25-$1.50,  few  $1.75;  small  size  $1 .12-|-$1 .25. 

Average  price  MiddL ing  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets  declined 
48  points  to  9.85  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year  ago  the 
price  stood  at  5.53  cents.    July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 

declined  42  points  to  9.96,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  declined 
60  points  to  9.76  cents, 

Wholes,  prices  of  fresh  creamery  butter  at  New  York:  92  score  24  cents;  91 
score  23f  cents;  90  score  23^  cents.    TOioles.  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am.  cheese 
at  New  York:  Single  Daisies  15?  to  15|-  cents;  Yoimg  Auericas  15^  to  15|  centa 
Wholes,  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  colors,  at  New  York  (Urner  Barry  Co.  quot.)l 
Specials  18  to  21  cents;  Standards  16  to  17^  cents;  Eirsts  15  to  15^  cents. 
(Prepared  by  B.A.3;.) 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein. 


DAILY  DIGEST 


Prepared  in  the  Press  Service,  Office  of  Information,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  aH  shades  of  opinion  as  reflected  in  the  press  on  matters  affecting  agriculture,  particularly  in  Its 
economic  aspects.  "Approval  or  disapproval  of  views  and  opinions  quoted  is  expressly  disclaimed.  The  intent 
is  to  reflect  the  news  of  importance. 
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EROSION        *  The  press  reports  that  Secretary  Ickes  yesterday  anno"Ud3ced 

CONIHOL  allotment  of  $5,000,000  for  soil  erosion  work  to  be  allotted 

to  States  in  proportion  to  their  cultivated  areas.     "The  soil 
conservation  plan,"  the  Board  of  Public  Works  statement  explained,  "provides 
for  the  practice  of  terracing,  which  agricult-ural  engineers  have  found  to  be 
the  most  effective  means  of  controlling  erosion.    The  Government  will  supply 
the  technical  direction  and  terracing  equipment  and  the  landowners  the  power 
and  labor*    In  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  spent  by  the  Government  it  is  es- 
timated that  more  than  twice  that  amount  v/ill  be  spent  by  landovmers  on  labor 
and  power  in'  carrying  out  the  work.    Act-ually  it  appears  that  more  than  $15,-. 
000,000  will' be  put  to  work,  . Agricultural 'engineers  believe  that  the  1-year 
program  will  provide  for  the  terracing  of  approximately  4,752,000  acres  of 
land  and  will  supply  4,197,600  days  of  labor.    They  say  tliat  ^proximately 
5,300  days  labor  will  result  from  the  expenditure  of  each  $6,000  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.   The  first-year  program  calls  for  terracing  operations  in  792  units 
of  6,000  acres  each."    The  Agriculture  Department  informed  the  board  that 
soil  erosion  cost  farmers  $200,000,000  a  year  and  th&t  its  prevention  would 
tend  to  maintain  the  value  of  land  held  as  security  for  long-term  loans,  made 
directly  or  indirectly  with  Government  funds. 

THREATEN  The  New  York  State  Milk  Control  Board,  says  an  Albany  r^ 

MILK  STRIKE       port  to  the  Hew  York  Times,  received  a  formal  threat  yesterdaj 

that  at  least  40,000  dairy  farmers  would  go  on  strike  August 
1  if  the  board  did  not  abolish  the  present  price  classification  plan  and  gtaran- 
teo  farmers  45  percent  of  the  retail  price  for  their  product.    Threat  of  the 
strike  was  voiced  by  Albert  Woodhead  of  Rochester, jrosidont  of  the  Empire  Milk 
Producers  Association,  newly  formed  to  obtain  better  prices  for  farmers,  in 
a  speech  at  a  hearing  conducted  by  the  board.    It  was  Mr.  Woodhead  who  led 
the  milk  strike  at  Rochester  last  spring  which  precipitated  the  Pitcher  Milk 
Control  Law,  setting  up  the  board. 


CORN-HOG  Thirty-five  farm  leaders,  the  Associated  Press  reports 

PRICE  PLANS       from  Chicago,  began  drav/ing  up  their  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  stabilization  of  corn  and  hog 
prices.    Subcommittees  of  the  f aim  committee,  named  last  week  at  Des  Moines, 
and  of  a  committee  of  packers  met  at  the  same  time  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
wishes  of  the  two  groups  together.    Leaders  at  the  producers'  meeting  said 
they  considered  it  certain  they  would  ask  for  legislation  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  hogs 'and  corn,  the  reduction  to  be  assured  by  payment  of  bounties 
from  a  fund  to  be  obtained  by  processing  taxes. 

MINIMUli  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  America's  leading  wheat  grower,  said 

57HEAT  PRICE  ,    in  a  statement  reported  yesterday  from  Pasadena  that  one  of  the 

greates.t  steps  ever  taken  to  return  national  prosperity  was 
achieved  when  Secretary  Wallace  caused  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  to  fix  the 
minimum  price  for  sale  of  wheat  and  put  an  end  to  bear  raiding.    "It  is  the 
biggest  thing  the  Government  has  done  for  agriculture  in  many  years,"  said 
Mr.  Campbell.   
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Dehoarding  According;  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  July  24  "Ret-urn 

Increased  of  cm-rency  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bankis  continued  during 

in  June  June,  the  Reserve  Board  reports  in  its  monthly  'bullotin,  not- 

withstanding an  increased  volume  of  industrial  and  trade  activ- 
ity.   G-reator  "business  activity,  the  board  states,    was  reflected  in  larger 
demands  for  payrolls  and  retail  trade.    The  movement  was  talcen  hy  the  hoard 
as  indicating  that  the  return  of  cash  previously  held  in  hoards  has  hccn  in 
larger  volume  than  the  increase  in  currency  requirements  arising  from  renewed 
business  activity." 

(Calif.) 

Water  Shipment  A  dispatch  from  the  Pomona/Progress  Bulletin  for  June  23, 

of  Unrefrig-      in  The  Citrus  Ind'ostry  (July)  says:  "Announcement  was  made  of 
erated  Oranges       the  successful  transportation  to  Uew  York  of  7,500  boxes 

of  oranges  in  ordinary  stowage  under  special  ventilating  condi- 
tions by  the  Luckenbach  express  freighter  Robert  Luckenbach.    The  shipment  is 
revolutionary  in  several  respects. ., .Special  air  conditioning  of  space  in  the 
ships  permits  fruits  processed  by  the  Brogdex  system  to  keep  as  well  during 
transit  as  has  heretofore  been  accomplished  by  refrigeration,  it  was  stated. 
The  fruit  is  packed  in  special  containers  which  may  be  used  repeatedly,  the 
fruit  being  repacked  in  the  eastern  markets  probably  in  consumer  packages. 
This  is  expected  to  result  in  a  considerable  saving  in  packing,  refrigeration 
and  transportation  costs.."  A  second  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  same 
magazine  says:  "Dipped  in  paraffin  by  a  revolutionary  process  the  first  of  10 
scheduled  shipments  of  7,500  cases  of  oranges  left  Los  Angeles  harbor  July  1 
for  Uow  York  aboard  the  steamer  Dorothy  Luckenbach  in  ordinary  dry  storage  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  intercoastal  shipping.    Luckenbach  officials 
cdraplctcd  an  experimental  shipment  of  6,000  cases  of  the  specially  coated  fruit 
on  the  Robert  Luckenbach  at  the  instance  of  the  Brodgcx  Company  of  Pomona, 
Calif.,  developers  of  the  paraffin  process. .. ," 


I'arm  An  editorial  in  Modern    Packaging  for  July  says:  "A  con- 
Products  sumer  demand  for  smaller,  more  convenient  units,  the  desire  for 
in  branded  merchandize  of  knoTO  or  recognizable  quality  merchajidize 
Packages  and  the  preference  'of  both  consumer  and  retailer  for  attractive 


packages  have  become  substantially  established  in  the  food  in- 
dustry.. .  .There  is  one  branch  of  the  food  industry,  however,  which  has  been 

loath  to  accept  the  package  .This  exception  is  found  in  the  field  of  farm 

products  which,  from  a  merchandizing  standpoint,  represents  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent set-up  than  that  encountered  in  the  ordinary  distribution  of  goods.  Tbc 
producers  in  this  case  consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  truck  gardeners 
who  must  depend  on  the  commission  mar.  and  the  auction  broker  for  their  market. 
Commission  men  are  fairly  vvell  set  in  their  ways  and  arc  not  inclined  to  look- 
with  favor  on  new  ways  of  doing  business,  such  as  the  adoption  of  packages. 
Today  we  find  an  increasing  number  of  farm  products  making  their  appearance 
on  the  market  in  packages,  and  also  that  the  idea  is  spreading  to  areas  other 
than  those  in  which  the  use  of  packages  have  become  accepted  practice.  Pota- 
toes have  long  been  put  up  in  convenient  size  bags,  and  more  recently  in  fibre 
containers;  small  vegetables  have  had  speedier  acceptance  in  paper  boxes  vath 
transparent  window  covers;  tomatoes,  celery,  mushrooms  and  berries  are  among 
the  latest  converts  to  the  package  merchandize  idea  " 
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Department  Commenting  on  Lee  A.  Strong's  address  to  the  American 

of  Agric-alt-uxe  Association  of  ITurserymen  in  Chicago,  J'oly  20,  the  Florists 
Exchange  said  if  offers  a"hearty  vote  of  congratiilation  and 
approval  to  Mr.  Strong  for  his  coTifageous,  outspoken  and  convincing  state- 
ment."   IThd  editorial  continues:.. 'Tor  many  years  this  journal  h^s  stuck  "by 
its  guns — occasionally  with  somewhat 'the  "sensations 'of  Cassahxanca,  the  hoy: 
who  'stood  on  the  "burning  deck,  whence  all  "but  'he  liad  fled' — convinced  of 
sdmething  fundamentally  wrong,  ineqUitahld ,  unsucces^sful  in  the  official  at- 
titude regarding  plant  quarantine  enforcement.    'Repeatedly  it  Has  urged  a 
hroader  view  of  the  subject;  consistently  it  has  endorsed  and  supported  pro- 

'pcsals  th^t  there  •  sho-old  he  a  competent,  disinterested  study  of  the  problem 
hy  a  Conmission  of  ouietanding  exports  in  the  several 'fields  involved.  And 
now  it  observes  none  other  than  the  present  chief  of  the  (Quarantine  Bureau 

"setting  forth  just  such  conclusions'  as  it  believed  would  inevitably  be  ar- 
rived at  by  such  a  commission.    Mr,  'Strong,  we  saMte  you  and  hail  your  ex- 
pression of  matured  judgment;    We  do  so  the  more  gladly  because  we  feel  that 
you  enjoy  the  confidence,  'respect,  "and  friendly  regard  of  horticulturists 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  branches  of  the  industry;  because  vou 
have  shown  beyond  question  that  you  can  see  in  more  directions  than  one,  that 
you  believe  in  quarantine  measures  when  warranted  as  emergency  protective 
measures,  and  that  your  aim  iS,  without  fear  or  favor,  to  fulfill  your  stew- 
ardship for  the  good  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  country,  and  according  to 
the  dictates  of  justice  and' equity.    We  rejoice  at  this  latest  evidence  of 
the  spirit  of  the  'New  Deal'  in  official  Washington^    We  can  offer  no  greater 

^tribute  to  it  and  its  author  than  to  say  tha^t  they  worthily  follow  the  stand- 

*-ard  and  example  of  President "Pranklin  D,  Roosevelt  in  his  crusade  for  a. 
brighter  day  for  the  American  people." 

Cotton  Sags  •  Fibre  and  Fabric  for  July  22 'says  that  "cotton  bags  are 

Used  for  500  now  being  used  as 'containers,  for  shipment  of  more  than' 500 
Commodities     '  coirmodities ,  according  to  figures  obtained  by  the'new  uses 

.  Section  of  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute.    Hundreds  of" millions 
of  many  si^es  are  required  annually  to  take  care. of  the  demand.    One  of  the 
largest 'outlets  for  cotton  fabric  in  this  field  is  sugar  bags.    One  company 
alone  manufactured  and  sold  99,000,000  cotton  sugar  bags  in  1932,  using 
approximately  40,000,000  yards  of  sheeting  for  this  purpose...." 

Soil  Surveys  The  New  Zealand  Farmer  Stock  and  Station  Journal 

in" New  Zealand  for  June  1  says:  "....The  aost  important  work  so  far  done  by 
the    officers  of  the  Soil  Survey  branch  of  the  (New  Zealand)  Department  of  ■ 
Scientific  and  Irjiustrial  Research,  who  are  carrying  out  this  essential  na- 
tional service,  was  the  mapping  out  on  a  general  scale  of  the  volcanic  soil 
series  of  the  central  North  Island.    A  feature  of  this  work  was  the  discovery 
that  "bush  sickness  was  liable  to  occur' on  only  two  of  the  nine  series  mapped. 
A  \mique  case  was  that  of  the  soils  of  the  Mairoa  district.    Where  the  old  . 
pumice  shower  had  fallen  on  a  porous  sand,  the  soil  that  developed  was  much 
less  healthy  for  sheep  than  where  it  had  fallen  on  a  more  solid  base,  such  as 
sandstone.    A  detailed  farm  survey  of  the  Waipa  County,  in  South  Auckland,  was 
commenced  in  January  of  this  year.    This  marks  the  initiation  of  what  it  is 
hoped  will  be  a  complete  detailed  survey  of  all  the  farm  lands  of  the  Domin- 
ion. ..." 
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July  24. — Pruit  and  veg. :  Potatoes:  supplies  moderate  including 

truck  receipts ;  demand- moderate ;  market  dull  and  sliglitly  weaker.    U.S.  No.l 
coTDblers  .per  "bbl.  E.S.Va..  ordinary  quality  and  condition  $2.00-$2.50;  Long 
Isl.  $3.50-$4.0Q-j  100  lb:,  sacks  ILJ.  $2.2&-$2.50;  few  $2,10;  Long  Isl.  $2.25-. 
$2.50;  150  ITd.  sacks  Long  Isl,  $3.00-$3.25.    Chi,,,  supplies  literal ; demnd 
moderate;  market  slightly  stronger.    U.S.  Ho.l  coTDblors  per  1)1)1 .  Va.and  Md. 
$5.40;  100  It.  sacks  U.S.  No.l  and  partly  graded  Kans.  and  Mo.  $2.75-$3.00; 
100  l"b.  sacks  U.S.  Uo.l  Ky.  $3,Q0~$3.10;  fev;  higher.  Onions:  Chi.,  supplies 
liberal;  demand  slow;  market  dull,  Calif.  50  lb.  sacks  yellows  U.S.  Uo.l  med, 
to  large  size  $1.15-$1,25;  small  to  med.  size  90-$1.00;  whites  U.S.  No.l  largo 
size  mostly  $'3.00;  Iowa  50  lb.  sacks  yellows  U.S.  No.l  med.  size,  few  sales 
75-85.    Peaches:  N.Y.,  supplies  heavy;  dcrand  good;  market  about  steady.  G-a. 
Sixes  Elbertas,  U.S.  No.l,  large  size  $1..12^-$1..50 ;  few  $1.52-^--$  1.75;  mod. 
size  $1.12-|-$1.37|;  few  $1,50;  small  size  93-$l,12-|-;  belles  U.S.  iJo.l  large 
size  $1.50-$1,75;  poorer  $1,00-$1.25;  med.  size  $l,37|-r$1.50;  small  size 
$1,10-$1,12-|. 

Livestock  at  Chi.:  Slaughter  cattle,  calves  and  vealers,  steers  900-1300 
lbs.  good  and  choice  $6.00-$7.50;  cows  good  $3.50-$4.50;  heifers  550-750-  lbs, 
good  and  choice  $5.25-$5.25;  vealers  good  and  choice  $6.00-$7.00;  feeder  and. 
stocker  steerS;  500-1050  ,lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.50-$6.00.    Hogs:  160-200  lbs.' 
good  and  choice  $4.25-$4.7p ;  200-250  lbs.  good,  and  choice  $4.55-$4.70;  250- 
3.50  lbs.  good  and  choice  $4.45-$4.65;  slaughter  pigs  100-130  lbs.  good  and 
choice  $3,25-$3.90.    Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs:  lambs  good  and  choice  90  lbs. 
down  $6.75-$8.35,  ' 

Grain:  ITo.l  d.  no.  spr.  wheat,*  Minneap,  92-|-94-|;  Ho.  2  hd.  wr,*  K.C. 
83-84-;  Chi.  88f-90;  St.L.  87-87|;  Uo.2  s.r.  wr.  Chi.  88-|-89f;  St.L.  89|— 
9a|i  No.l  w.wh.  Portland  68-69;  No. 2  am.  dur.,*  Minneap.  99-$1.02;  Ho. 2  rye 
Minneap. 59-70;  No. 2  mix.  corn  Chi.  47^-49;  No. 2  yellow,    K.C.  40^-42-?.-;  Chi. 
48-49-2-;  St.L.  47-48;  No.  3  yellow  Chi    47- 47-|;  No. 2  white  oats  Chi.  33-34^; 
No. 3  white,  Minneap.  32-32^;  K.C.  27-29;  Chi.  31-33^;  St.L.  34;  Spec.  No. 2 
barley,  Minneap.  59-63;  Chi.  67-71;  No.l  flaxseed,  Minneap.  $2.09-$2.l2. 

Average  price  of  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  ten  designated  markets 
advanced  42  points  to  10.31  cents  per  lb.    On  the  corresponding  day  one  year 
ago  the  price  stood  at  5.40  cents.  •  ,  Octobei:  future  contracts  on  the  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  42  points  to  10.71  cents,  and  on  the  Now  Orleans 
Cotton  Exchange  advanced  41  points  to  10.63  cents. 

■Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  creamery  buljtcr  at  New  York:  92  score  :23|  cents 
91  score  23  cents;  90  score  22f,cents.      TUnaolesale  prices  of  No.l  fresh  Am. 
cheese  at  New  York:  Single  Daisiet/lB|  cents;  Young  Americas  15^  to  15|  cents. 
Wholesale  prices  of  fresh  eggs,  mixed  .colors ,  at  New  York  (Urnoi  Liarry  Co.  , 
<5,uot.):  Spscials  18  to  21  cents;  Standards  16  to  17-^  cents;  Firsts  15  to  1^- 
cents.  (Prepared  by  B.A.E.)  -  ..  • 


*Prices  basis  ordinary  protein 


